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FOR THE NEW YEAR 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


Stokes’s Ten Common Trees . $0.40 
Garrison’s Manual and Diagrams to 
Metcalf’s Grammars -50 
‘Neidlinger’s Earth, Sky, and Air in 
Song, Book II. .80 
Baird’s Graded Work in Arithmetic . 
—Seventh Year 25 
Dubbs’s New Practical Arithmetic  .60 
Logie & Uecke’s Story Reader . -30 
Dickens’s Story of Little Nell . .50 
Arnold’s Stories of Ancient Peoples .50 
Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping 
Introductory , 1.00 
Complete . ‘ 1.50 
Bacon’s Une Semaine a Paris . 50 
Muzzarelli’s Brief French Course 1.25 
Daudet’s Selected Stories -50 


Labiche & Martin’s Le Voyage de M. 


Milne’s Academic Algebra. : 1.25 
Garner’s Spanish Grammar. 1.25 


STANDARD WORKS 


The Baldwin Primer $0.30 
Baldwin’s School Readers 


Eight Book Series or Five Book 
Series 


Rice’s Rational Spelling Book 

Part I., $0.17; Partll. . -22 
Natural Geographies | 

Elementary, .60; Advanced 1.25 
Metcalf’s English Series 


Elementary English . -40 
English Grammar. .60 


McMaster’s United States Histories 
Primary, $.60; School < 1.00 


Milne’s Arithmetics 


Elements, $.30; Intermediate -30 
Standari . > .65 


Overton’s Applied Physiology 


Primary, $.30; Intermediate 
Advanced . -80 


Natural Music Course 


Full Course — Seven Books and 
Charts 


Short Course — Two Books 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


New YorK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


READY JANUARY 1, 1902 


LEAVITI’S OUTLINES OF BOTANY . $1.00 


With Gray’s Field, Forest, and Garden 


By Roserr Leavitt, A.M., of the Ames Bo- 
tanical Laboratory. 


Prepared at the request of the Botanical Department of Harvard 
University. 

This book offers : 

1. A series of laboratory exercises in the morphology and physi- 
ology of phanerogams. 

2. Directions for a practical study of typical cryptogams, repre— 
senting the chief groups, from the lowest to the highest. 

3. A substantial body of information regarding the forms, activi- 
ties, and relationship of plants, and supplementing the labora- 
tory studies. 

The practical exercises and experiments have been so chosen that 
they may be performed by schools with even simple apparatus. The 
instructions for laboratory study are placed in divisions by themselves, 
preceding the related chapters of descriptive text. This latter follows in 
the main the sequence of topics in Gray’s Lessons in Botany, but the 
greater part of it is entirely new. : 

The book combines the best features of the newest methods with 
that lucidity and definiteness which have given Dr. Gray's text-books 
their extraordinary success. It therefore pays special attention to ecol- 
ogy. Morphology and physiology are fully treated. The illustrations 
number 384, and have been drawn with great care and accuracy. The 
appendix contains valuable suggestions for the teacher, and the index is* 
very complete, rendering possible reference to any topic. 


POPULAR TEXTS FOR SCHOOLS ; NATURE STUDY HELPS 


Southworth’s Essentials of Arithmetic, Books 1 and II. : NATIVE TREES. A Study for School and Home. By L. W. Russxtt, Providence, 


R. I. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 
9 
Southworth 8 New Lessons in Language, AND Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to 


come to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. 
English Grammar and Composition. This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter 


Educational System of Round-Hand Rational Slant Writing. about our native trees. 
Ellis’s Young People’s History of Our Country. LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.— Common Animal Forms. By Craranet Gieman. 
Boards. Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


Tilden 8 Commercial Geography. Each “lesson” is in two parts — one in large print, consisting of statements of children’s obser- 
We are confident that the above books will meet the approval of every teacher vations, often in their own language; the other in smailer print, consisting of explicit directions to the 
and school official who will take the time to investigate their worth, teacher, and additional facts. These directions instruct the teacher as to what materials, specimens, 

etc., are to be used, where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled. Simple out- 


THOMAS R. SHEWELL & co., line drawings are provided, which can be copied easily upon the blackboard. 
68 Chauncy St., BOSTON, 111 Fifth Ave, NEW YORK, 378 Wabash Ave, CHICAGO. NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 2113225 Pemberton Bldg. BOSTON. 


Pemberton Square, 


2 


For the latest and best Text-books in English language examine 
DUNTON & KELLEY’S INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH. 


LANGUAGE LESSONS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES, 


A complete course for Grammar Schools in two books. 


The Publashers invi 


“or ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, anv 


For Third and Fourth Grades, 


DUNTON & KELLEY’S FIRST BOOK. 
These books are new, and are on the inductive plan throughout. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago. 


ARNOLD PRiM 


By SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, Supervisor of Schools, Boston ; joint author of ‘“ Stepping Stones 
to Literature.” Cloth, 128 pages. Beautifully iliustrated. Introductory price, 30 cents. 


The natural outgrowth of careful observation and wide experi- 


ence, this Primer is distinctively made for children. Miss Arnold 
has happily provided reading material which is at the same time 


attractive to the child and well calculated to assist in his mental de- 


velopment. 

The vocabulary is the simple, natural, typical vocabulary of a 
child, and is fixed by frequent and natural repetition. Phonics are 
treated simply, and in their proper relation. 

In illustrating the book, both author and publishers have kept 
carefully in mind throughout the adaptation of the pictures to the 
text, and text to pictures,each supplementing and complementing 
the other. 

The ARNOLD PRIMER is adapted to the ordinary teacher with 
the ordinary class. No special equipment is required of either,.and 
aS good results can be obtained from its use in small country schools 
aS In the best city institutions. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON ATLANTA CHICAGO ' SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


‘‘ The most beautiful book of the kind I have ever seen. The print- 

P ing, the illustrations, the subject matter, are all above criticism. ett 

I am persuaded that if anything could make the beginnings of knowledge 

for Children easy and delightful, this little book will accomplish that consummation. 

It is simply a marvel of typographic excellence.” — Frank P. Brent, 
9” - | Secretary to the Board of Education, State of Virginia. 

a A Jewel ‘<It is a jewel, and will interest even the most languid child. That 
the author is Sarah Louise Arnold is a guarantee that the book is sensi- 
ble and logical.”—American Education, Albany. 

f ‘* One of the handsomest and most interesting books it has ever been 
Most L[nstructive my privilege to see.” —A. B. Supt, of Schools, Syracuse, N.Y. 


‘It isa beautiful little book which children will enjoy. Among its excel- 
lent features, | find the grouping of words for review particularly wortby of 
. mention — the words which rhyme, words in families, little words, bard words, 
Most Beautiful etc. Lam glad, too, that there is a time when the alphabet is taught, for ex pe- 
* rience has shown that there is need« fit. I shall be glad to recommend ‘ The 
Arnold Primer’ to our teachers in training.’’-— MIRIAM 8. SKIDMORE, Principal, 
State Normal and Training School, Cortland, N. Y. 
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ODD NOMENCLATURE. 


“Pagsamari” is the name decided upon 


by the United States board on geographic 
names to hereafter designate the river in 
Madison county, Mont., which has for 


many years beea known as Stinking- 
water. 

Among some of the other changes an- 
nounced by the board in its second re- 
port, which is just from the press, the 
following will prove of interest:— 

Graveyard, in  James_ River, 
changed to Kingsland. Jug Tavern, 
Jackson county, Ga., to Winder. Isle of 
Pines, West Indies, to Isla de Pinos. 
Jawbone Creek, Cal., mot Pike, as hereto- 
fore called. Half Moon, in New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Texas, will hereafter 
go as one word. Great Hogback Moun- 
tain, North Carolina, not to be called Tox- 
away. Gooseberry Island, Me., is not the 
Bull. Fidler’s, Me., is now Fiddlers. Dr. 
Merry, post light in Mississippi River, 
fa.. hereafter Doctor Merry. Darlington, 
Delaware county, Pa., will not be called 
Darling. One “p” has been taken out of 
Culpepper, Wilson county, Ala. Free- 
mason Island, La.,-has had the Keys 
taken from it. Lebanon, Cherokee 
county, Ga., will henceforth be officially 
known as Toonigh. It is Negro Island, 
Me., and not Tappan. Spring Hill, Mont- 
gomery county, Pa., is now William Penn. 
Berkshire county, Mass., has a White 
Lilv, formerly called Whitley. 

The board has taken Sleeping Child, 
Ravilla county, Mont., and made a Weep- 
ing Child. It is Unkey, Middlesex 
countv, Mass., and not Unquetenassett. 
Hoo-doo basin, creek, and peak, in Yel- 
lowstone park, will not be called Goblin. 
Long Island Sound, N. Y., has her 
Huckleberry, the board deciding that 
Whortleberry is incorrect. Horniblow’s, 
Albermarle Sound, N. C., is changed to 
plain Hornblower. Moss Island, S. C., 
will hereafter be known as Horse Island. 
The board has made Honeycomb out of 
Honey in Marshall county, Ala. Helis 
Half Acre, Niagara River, N. Y.: not 
Hell’s Half Acre. The board evidently 
wishes it understood that this half acre 
is not the property of Hades. The chan- 
nel in Hudson river is Hellgate, not 
Hellegate, nor Schodack. Something 
was the matter with “Hannah,” Galves- 
ton bay. Tex.. so the board took the “h” 
off, and Uncle Mark now has another 
namesake. It is Goodwill, Cumberland 
county, Tenn., and not Johnson Stand. 
Goose Town, Clinton county, Ia., will 
hereafter be called Gooselake. The apos- 
trophe has been taken out of Governor’s 
Island, N. Y. Yerba Buena Island, San 
Francisco bay, is now plain Goat Island. 
The board exhibited good intent when 
they changed  Goodintent, Atchison 
county, Kan., to Good Intent. Hog 
Island, Md.. is now plain Hog. Iceberg 
takes the place of Jennis Point, Lopez 
Island, Wash. The Grand Old Man’s 
memory was honored when the board put 
the “e” on Gladston, Hudson county, III. 
Great Hog Island, Me., is now Great D!a- 
mond. The board made Cotton out of 
Colton, Switzerland county, Ind. It is 
Barron Neck, and not Barrel Nec, Md. 

The peak in White mountains, New 
Hampshire, formerly known as Silver 
Spring, has been changed to Bartletts 
Haystack. Lancaster, Fla., is now Win- 
ter Island. The board took Vine Island, 
Ta.. and changed it to Wine Island. The 
Widow Reynold’s Bar, post light, Ten- 
nessee river, Kentucky, has not been in- 
terfered with, save to take out the apos- 
trophe. Bill Williams river, Arizona, has 
had the Bill taken off. Spell it Habana, 
and not Havana, if you wish to conform 
to the wishes of the board. The apos- 
trophe has been cut from Devil’s Pulpit, 
Devil’s Elbow, Devil’s Nose, Devil’s 
Creek, Devil’s Peak, Devil's Wharf, 
Devil’s Lake, and devil’s everything else 
throughout the civilized world. Polecat 
Ridge, Calhoun county, Ala, has been 
changed to Coldwater mountain. It is 
Pige Eye, Ramsey county, Minn. The 
board wants the diphthong in Phoenix, 
Ari. Poopenaut, not Poo Poo, Tuolumne 
county, Cal. According to the board, 
there is no “‘e’’ in Pohick, the old church 
in which the father of his country is said 
to have worshipped. The Southern spell- 
ing and pronunciation will suit the word- 
arrangers for Possum, Hanover county, 
Va. As there is no ’Tater, it is not 
known what would suit the board. 
Rheme, Wise county, Tex.; not Rome.— 
Washington Times. 


WANTED. 


Journal of Education for 1875 and 1885, 
bound or unbound. Address this office, 


berton buildi 


New England Publishing Company, Pem- 
ding, Boston. 


Va.,- 


Gillott’s Numbers 


pen) 


THE FAMOUS PENS 


Fo? Vertical Writing 


Smooth—Durable— Fluent 


1045 and 1066 


A Beautiful Quartz Crystal, 


like the illustration, is included as one of the 36 specimens 
in every Manhattan Collection of Minerals. 


Every other specimen is 


thoroughly meritorious. 


When the study of Mineralogy is taken up with 
the aid of such specimens, it is easy and interesting. Will it not pay you 
to look into the subject further by sending for a free copy of our beautifully 
illustrated leaflet, “‘ Suggestions to Teachers of Mineralogy ” ? 


3 & 5 West 18th St., 


GEO. L. ENGLISH & CO., Mineralogists, 


' Dealers in Educational and Scientific Minerals, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Tourist Cars 
ON THE 


NICKEL PLATE ROAD. 


Semi-wéekly Transcontinental Tourist Cars be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts are operated 
by the Nickel Plate and its connections. Tourist 
cars referred to afford the same sleeping accommo- 
dawions, with same class of mattress and other bed, , 
clothing that are provided in the regu'ar Pullman 
Sleeping-Car service. These -tourist cars leave 
Boston Mondays and Wednesdays, and leave San 
Francisco Tuesdays and Fridays. Berths in these 
tourist cars are sold at greatly reduced rates 
Conveniences are offered without extra cost 
for heating food, or preparing tea or coffee- 
affording every facility for comfort on a long jour- 
ney, especially for families travelling with chbil- 
dren. Lowest rates may be obtained always via 
the Nickel Plate Road for all points in the West. 
For special information regarding all trains on 
the Nickel Plate Road, including thsee touristcars, 
consult your nearest Ticket Agent, or write 
L. P. BURGESS, N. E. P. A., 


258 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


KEEPS 


SCHOOL LIFE MOVING 


WITH THE 


MOTION OF THE WORLD 


A JUVENILE “REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS.”’ 


If education be a preparation for 
the business of life, then every 
child should also, from the begin- 
ning, have daily experience of this 
fact.— Herbert Spencer: Education, 


Sample Copy for 2-cent Stamp. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. 


20 Pemberton Building, Boston, 
General Agents for New England. 


MEMBERS OF THE 
Educational Press Association 
of America. 


Paper. Post-o 5 
AmericanJourna! of Education..8t. 


American ees Boston, Mass. 
Amorican School d Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Solerado School Journal......... Denver. Col. 
Canadian Tcacher.......-.---.... Toronto, Can. 
Educational Journal ............ Toronto, Can, 
Educationa!] News.............-.- Newark, Del. 
Educational Review............- New York, N. Y. 


Florida School Exponent........ -- Jacksonville, Fla. 
Indiana School . .. Indianapolis, Ind 
Interstate Review. ........ ..... Danville, Il. 


lowa Normal Monthly. ........ Dubuque, lowa. 
Journal of Education........ .. ton, Mass. 
Journal of Pedagogy.........-..-. Binghamton, N.Y. 
Kindergarten Review .........-. Springfield, Mass. 
Michigan Moderator............ Lapsing, Mich. 
Midland Schools................. Des Moines, Ia. 
Missour! School Journal.. .Jefferson City, Mo. 
Northwestern Journal of Edueation. Lincoln, Neb. 


Ohio Educational Monthly...... Columbus, Obio. 
Pennsylvania School Journal... Lancaster, Pa. 
Popular Educator................ Boston, Mass. 


Primary Education.............. Boston, Mass. 
Primary New York, N.Y. 
Public School Journal .......... Bloomington, ih. 
School Bulletin............... «- Syracuse, N.Y. 
Sehool Education................ Minneapolis, Minn 
School Journal .........+--00+++- New York, N 


School News and@Practical Educator. Taylorville, m 
Southern Schools. ...........++- Ky. 
Teachers’ Institute.............- New 
Teachers’ World 


Western School Journal ........ Topeka, Kansas. 


Wisconsin Jour. of Education,.Madison, Wis. 
Weatern Teacher.,........ Milwaukee, Wis, 


FEATHERWEIGHT EYESHADE 

- +» WILL SAVE YOUR EYES. . 
Light Weight, % oz. Adjustable. Dur- 
able. No Metal. Lies Flat. Hygienic, 
perspiration has no effect onit. Health- 
# ful, colorrestful tothe eyes. Visor ex- 
tra wide. Transparent for natural 
light. Opaque for artificial light and 
those wearing glasses. Postpaid on 
receipt of 25 cents. 


FEATHERWEIGHT EYESHADE CO., 
32d Str-et, Bayonne, N. J. 


Trade Mark. 


HOTEL EPPIRE 


Broadway and 63d St., N. Y. City. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Summer Rates 


$1.00 per Day upward. 

From Grand Central Station take 7th Ave. and 
Broadway cars, seven minutes to EMPIRE. 

From the Fall River Boats take the 9th Ave. 
Elevated to 59th Street, from which Hotel is one 
minute’s walk. 

Within ten minutes of amusement and shopping 
centres. All cars pass the Empire. 

Send postal for descriptive booklet. 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, Prop. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket “a ef the Company. 
. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and At. BOSTON. 


THE MAGAZINE 


Goducation pe 


Supt. RICHARD G. BOONE, Epiror, 


records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 

It is the oldest of the high-class educational 
monthly magazines Fully up to date. It should be 
within reach of every teacher who recogniz’s the 
fact that teaching is a great profession and not a 
mere * make shift” to get a living. 

Librarians should include Education in their 
lists for the benefit of teachers and of others who 
would keepabreas of the best educational thought. 
Univeisally commended by highest educational 
authorities. $3.00 a year, 35 cents a copy. Sample 
copy for six 2-cents stamps. 


THE PALMER CO., Publishers, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


“‘Journal of Education’ will secure a 
year's free. 
- PUBLISHING CoO, 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston, 


DIRECTORY. 
Publishers 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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RANE & COMPANY 
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ATON & COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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INN & COMPANY 
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EATH & COMPANY, D. C. 
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INDS & NOBLE 
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“Vol. LIV. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, DECEMBER 26 1901. 


Number 25. 


Journal of Education. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES, 


In clubs of three or more, Soi ade 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 Ce 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 


Cash must accompany ull orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), $1.00 a year. 
Both papers to one address, ... . $3.00 “ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
211-215 Pemberton Building, 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


THE PRAYER. 


Thou fool, to seek companions in a crowd! 
Into thy room! and there, upon thy 
knees, 
Before thy bookshelves, humbly thank 
thy God 
That thou hast friends like these! 
—Curtis Wager-Smith, in November Era. 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


FOURTH SERIES.—(VIIL) . 
WISCONSIN COUNTY NORMAL. 
Superintendent Harvey of Wisconsin is doing as 


much as any official in the country for the rural © 


schools. Every state superintendent is wrestling 
with the rural school problem, each in his own way, 
but Superintendent Harvey has succeeded in one 
phase of the remedy that I have seen nowhere else. 
He has established two county normal schools, one 
at Wausau and the other at Menomonie, and with 
the latter I am familiar from a recent visit to that 
town. The trustees have at their disposal $3,700, 
and as Senator James H. Stout is president of the 
board, the school has the free use of two ideal halls 
in the manual training school building, with every 
desired privilege in an institution with the most per- 
fect manual training equipment from the kinder- 
garten to preparation for colleges, with gymnasium, 
billiard hall, bowling alley, swimming pool, and 
Turkish and Russian baths. Indeed, there is no 
state normal school in America that:has quite so 
many luxuries as the students in this county normal 
may enjoy. ‘ 

The school opened in 1899 with five students and 
closed with eighteen graduates from the year’s work, 
and two expert teachers. In 1900 there were 
twenty-six graduates, and it opens this year with 
seventy-one, and several applicants have had to be 
refused admission. 

Principal W. L. Morrison and Elizabeth Allen are 
doing for Dunn county more than I have ever 
known any other two teachers to do for the schools 
of a county as a whole. 

There are 7,000 rural schools in Wisconsin with 
an average term of service for the teacher of less 
than three years. At least 1,500 new teachers have 
been going into these schools each year, with no 
special training to fit them for this service. There 
are 250,000 pupils attending these schools. The 
larger pupils have mainly abandoned these schools: 
because there is no teacher in charge in whom they 
have confidence. Boys have no heart to go to 
school to a girl when she was in their classes the 
last time they did attend, and is two years their 
junior. This is especially true when she has been 
educated only where she is now to do her teaching; 
and that, too, by teachers whose training for the pro- 
fession has been in the same or similar schools. 
The only institution that has given any aid to the 
country teacher is the normal institute, which calls 
these teachers together for one or two weeks in the 
year, rendering such meagre service that it cannot 
be called professional training. 

After the present year, practically no young per- 
son will teach in Dunn county who hag not had a 
year’s enthusiastic and devoted training at the 
hands of Mr, Morrison and Mrs, Allen, who are the 


equal of the teachers in any state normal and receive 
as good salaries as teachers. receive in the state 
normal. The influence upon this county can 
readily be understood. 

The day is not distant when this enterprising 
county will establish an agricultural school for the 
enlightenment of young men and women in the 
science and art of farming in all its branches, and 
then the county will provide a building for the two 
county schools, which will be a noble object lesson 
to the country. A. E. Winship. 


THE INTERRELATION OF GEOGRAPHY 
_AND THE EARTH SCIENCES. 


BY JACQUES W. REDWAY, F. R. G. 8S. 


[Abstract of the address presented to the New England 
Superintendent Association in connection with the Re- 
port on Geography, Boston, November 15.] 

In discussing the recent views on the subject of 
geography, a distinguished critie condemns most 
strongly the text-books now in use, summing up his 


DEAN J. E. RUSSELL, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 


argument by comparing them to a link of sausage. 
The simile, though not to be commended on the 
score of dignity, is a most excellent one, and taking 
it by and large was about the wisest thing he said. 
For just as the substance named is the homogeneous 
mass from which the heterogeneous units of nutri- 
tion are drawn, so geography in its broader sense is 
the homogeneous from which the heterogeneous 
earth sciences evolve. 

Let us examine this universology of geography, if 
you will pardon such a makeshift of a word. What 
is it and why its heterodoxy? In the sinfulness of 
its sin it includes astronomy, geology, zoology, 
botany, meteorology, commerce, history, and all the 
other “ologies.” Let us also see what geography is 
in the broader sense which the critic condemns, and 
also what it is divested of its universology. 

In the first place, we have an earth that is highly 
diversified as to its external conditions; in the sec- 
ond, we find it full of organisms endowed with life. 
Now the physical basis of life is nutrition, and the 
latter is derived from the earth. Hence if life is 
worth the while to study, one must legically, as well 
as psychologically, study it in relation to its environ- 
ment. Man alone excepted, life is a slave to its 
environment. Even physical form is very largely, 
or even wholly, controlled by topography, tempera- 
ture, and the distribution of moisture. Fish would 
not be fish were there no water. Birds would have 
smaller wings if the air were denser, and larger ones 
were the air rarer. A camel is a camel because of 
the desert, and not in spite of it. An elephant would 
not require a trunk if he lived in a treeless prairie 
region; nor a stork long legs, if the species did not 
infest swamps. In other words, life must adapt it- 
self to its surroundings or perish. We sometimes 
say that the earth “teems with life.” That is a very 
narrow way to look at the question. The “teeming” 
is possible only when the life forms are adapted to 
earth conditions—conditions of topography, tempera- 


ture, and moisture. In other words, life is organized | 


and distributed within certain limits, and those 
limits form its environment. What is true of life 
is also true of its various activities. They must be 
in harmony with their geographic environment or 
they cannot long survive. That is to say, the dis- 
tribution of life and its activities are intimately con- 
nected with about every one of the earth sciences. 
Alter the conditions of the one, and you disturb the 
balance of all the others. Geologic conditions are 
responsible for the fundamental forms- of 
topography. Physiographic processes shape these 
forms into others of different character. In other 
words, rockwaste is made, transported, and de- 
posited in the manner that most readily permits it 
to be changed into soil. Meteorology then becom- 
ing a factor, the conditions of temperature and mois- 
ture determine the manner in which the soil shall 
most readily yield its nutrition. Thence we cross 


the threshold into the domain of biology, and learn: 


the means whereby the nutrition is converted into 
bioplasm, and created into the tissues that constitute 
organized life. Thus, particles of carbon, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, oxygen, and calcium become living matter 
—life-forms to exist each within the limits to which 
the organism may adapt itself or beyond which it 
must perish. In one of his marvelously close-fitting 
eopodes Horace says, ‘Naturam expelles furca tamen 
usque recurret,’—-You may drive out Dame Nature 
with a pitchfork; for all that, she will turn up.smil- 
ing again. Horace wrote with the wisdom of a 
trained observer. If a life-form had once flourished 
in a place, it could live there again with only half 
an effort. 

Let us take a case in which man is involved. 
Civilized man is the only animal that possesses the 
mastery of his environment; yet in all degrees of his 
enlightenment, man is always modified by his sur- 
roundings; in a savage state he is a slave almost 
wholly at their mercy. From the statistics of trade 
we learn that cattle grown on the “Plains” are sold 
either on foot or in carcass in German produce 
markets. The cattle get their nutrition from a 
species of coarse grass known popularly as “bunch 
grass.” In the “Plains” there is not quite enough 
moisture for turf grass. That is a very fortunate 
thing, because if there were rainfall enough for turf 
grass the latter would exterminate the “bunch 
grass.” Now all the grass crop in that region turns 
brown along in June, when the spring rains have 
about ceased and the summer heat begins to make 
the thermometer weary. At this time, if some 
straggling cloud should spill a summer shower upon 
it, away goes all the nutrition from the turf grass,— 
leached out by nature’s process. With the bunch 
grass, however, it is another matter; two or three 
cloud bursts don’t hurt it much. The driven snow 
of blizzard winds may cover it, and the cattle, even 
if they don’t get fat, manage to keep body and soul 
together. 

Now all this results from an exceedingly delicate 


balance of climatic factors. Meteorology dominates ~ 


botany, and the result is a matter of ten or fifteen 
million quarters of beef exported to Europe. 
Change this balance ever so little, and the grazing 
value disappears; and if the grass dies, the cattle 
must either migrate or they too die. And the men 
who have brought this great industry into operation 
must either adjust themselves to changed conditions, 
or else they, also, must pass away from the scene. 

At Cheyenne, we will say, the cattle are gathered 
for shipment; and here begins another tremendous 
industry, that of transportation, a product of chem- 
istry and geology, the economy that not only ties the 
great industrial regions into a whole, but without 
which they could not exist. At Chicago, the great- 
est food market of the world, the cattle are held for 
a brief term. Part of the product is converted into 
dressed beef; another part after feeding are again 
started for the seaboard. Here both the dressed 
beef and the live stock are transferred to another 
set of factors, the makers of ocean commerce, to be 
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-ent in refrigerator ships and cattle steamers to 
foreign markets. Once there the meat product be- 
comes often a matter of official investigation, 
diplomatic correspondence, and international legis- 
lation, that is—polities. 

So we see a delicate balance between meteorology 
and botany—to say nothing of topography—has 
brought civilized life and economic activities into a 
region that otherwise would be a wilderness. That 
same balance of geographic factors in part has built 
and supported half a dozen of the largest western 
cities: brought them to the doors of New York, Bos- 
ton, and Baltimore; and in addition has tied them 
to the greatest consuming centres of Europe. If 
now you destroy that balance you bring consterna- 
tion to Chicago, Kansas City, and Omaha, and meat 
famine to London, Hamburg, and Berlin. : 

Consider a case that comes into the work of the 
primary school. One of the first things that the 
child learns in laboratory geography is the reason 
for the succession of day and night. Now, if our 
critic is right, this is all wrong, because it is as- 
tronomy—astronomy pure and simple. The pupil 
must not learn that eastern winds bring damp 
weather or rain, while westerly winds bring dry, 
clear weather; that is meteorology. He must not 
learn that when wheat was grown on the hillside 
farms of New England, flour was twelve dollars a 
barrel, but that the removal of the wheat-growing 
industry to the prairies lowered it to less than five; 
if the critics are right, all this must be ignored be- 
cause it is political economy. 

Is there a good reason why pupils in the element- 
ary schools should not know that the drowning of 
the North Atlantic coast valleys has made the har- 
bors in which more than eighty per cent. of the 
commerce of the United States is now concentrated ? 
and concentrated because of it? or that the price of 
wheat in Chicago depends largely on the amount of 
rainfall in India? or that the fortuitous situation of 
the Lake Superior iron ores has demoralized the 
steel industry in Germany, and has reconstructed it 
in Great Britain? ‘Those same iron quarries have 
spanned the Gokteik chasm in Burma and the Atbara 
river in Africa. They have likewise united the At- 
lantic and Pacific between St. Petersburg and 
Vladivostok by a steel band six thousand miles long, 
nearly every ounce of which represents the brains 
and intellect of American school. pupils. 

Now all this represents very delicate balances of 
conditions that involve nearly every one of the earth 
sciences. The results were possible because the man 
of genius was able first to discover the geographic 
conditions and then to establish the balance itself. 
Chemistry. mineralogy, geology, and topography are 
all involved. Withdraw any one of the factors and 
you change the entire result. Eliminate the Besse- 
mer process of making steel, and you place the pack- 
saddle once more on the camel of Turkestan. 
Eliminate the Great Lakes as a transportation route, 
and you remove the centre of the steel-making in- 
dustry elsewhere. Eliminate the coal measures of 
the United States, and you drive the steel industry 
out of the country altogether. Eliminate the coal 
fields of the world, and you practically put an end to 
steel manufacture for pretty nearly every purpose 
except sword blades and bayonets. 

Let us look at the moral of all this. It means 
that we must take the broader view of the subject if 
we are to get out of geography all there is in it 
which bears upon the activities of life. It means 
that we must consider geography in a very much 
broader sense than is implied in the time-worn 
definition: “A description of the earth’s surface.” 
It means something even more definite and con- 
crete than the newer definition, true in fact, but un- 
true in practice: “A description of the earth in its 
relation to man.” If life is to be a factor, then the 
essence of geography is environment. This is essen- 
tially new as its basis in the schools of the United 
States, but it has been the de facto basis in German 
schools for nearly half a century. This basis, more- 
over, is not likely to be abandoned. 

We are apt to say that civilized man, though modi- 
fied by his environment, may rise superior to it. 
That is true, but we can state it more concretely; 
namely—the history of civilization is the history of 


commerce. That is true. The individual or the 
people that draws nothing for use beyond its imme- 
diate locus is in a social condition but little better 
than savagery. Civilized man draws upon all the 
world and gives to all the world in return. He is 
civilized because of it; he could not long remain 
civilized in spite of it. His degeneracy would date 
from the beginning of the end of commerce. 

Now if geography means anything, it means that 
physical geography must be its basis as a study, and 
that commerce and economics must be its concrete 
applications. Geography is undifferentiated science. 
We go from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous; 
that is the natural process of evolution; indeed, that 
is evolution. And so, out of general geography 
have evolved the two broad fundamental sciences 
which one might consider opposite poles of knowl- 
edge—geology and ontology. Qut of the former 
have grown the divisions of dynamic, structural, and 
physiographic geology, and meterology, the physics 
of vapors. Getting down still further, we find 
mineralogy, which takes us into the domain of mo- 
lecular and atomic chemistry, and into that of phy- 
sics as well. One step further and we are in organic 
chemistry. At this point there enters life—that 
mysterious force at whieh we may marvel, but which 
we cannot. fathom. Under its: mystical influence 
atoms and molecules take upon themselves that 
wonderful power of self-organization, and a thou- 


sand million forms are the modulations of its 
rhythm. Biology, botany, and zoology are its off- 
spring. Let us now introduce another factor; 


namely—intelligence. That means not only a de- 
sire for the perpetuation of the species, but also a 
struggle that ends in the survival of the fittest. In 
the lower forms of life it means adaptation to en- 
vironment slowly; in the human species, quickly, 
and to the maximum degree. Nevertheless, more or 
less friction occurs in the adjustment to environ- 
ment. The friction is only another name for his- 
tory, and the process itself is political economy. 

In conclusion, modern texts are intended to show 
these mutual relations, and if the testimony of a 
third of a million of teachers is worth anything, 
they do show it. Abandon the universology that dis- 
tinguishes them, and we go back to the texts and 
methods of thirty years ago. At that time the study 
of geography meant but little more than a memo- 
rizing of the city directory, or the indexed atlas. 
There was one notable exception, the texts of Arnold 
Guyot. Unfortunately, they were ahead of their 
time, but the leaven of Guyot’s teaching has per- 
meated the whole mass, and the texts of to-day are 
the results of his labor. 


THE LIBRARY MOVEMENT. 


BY R. C. METCALF, BOSTON. 

The general demand for library privileges which 
has come from all classes of our people, and from all 
grades of our schools, plus the response which has 
come from the libraries, has caused and may be 
called the “Library Movement.” The change in 
publie sentiment toward public libraries has not 
been confined to one state or to one section; it has 
spread throughout the country, and is now one of 
the great educational forces of the land. The com- 
mon people now look upon the library as a necessity, 
and there is. a general demand for the privileges 
which the library brings. This is the “Library 
Movement,” and it means the diffusion of knowledge 
among all classes of people,—it means the cultiva- 
tion of a more refined taste, and a general uplifting 
of moral tone wherever the best literature is read. 

The libraries have for years been anxious to serve 
the schools, but until within a few years, the 
schools have hesitated to accept such service. The 
greatest obstacle in the way of leading children to 
read and to enjoy good books comes from teachers 
who have little if any real love for good books them- 
selves. The most enthusiastic lovers of good read- 
ing in the public schools that have come under my 
observation have been classes of pupils in charge of 
highly-eultivated men and women of unquestionable 
literary taste. The library movement, to be success- 
ful, must be directed to the teachers themselves. 


. appointed by the council. 


The influence of the library department of the 
National Educational Association should be felt (1) 
.in aid of establishing libraries where none now exist, 
and (2) in improving the administration of many 
now in existence. Would it not be well to appoint 
some fit person to collect facts concerning the |i- 
braries of the country, their distribution among the 
people, and the phases of work which are under. 
taken? Such a report, reduced to reasonable pro- 
portions, omitting details, and making brief sugges- 
tions of good already accomplished, if widely circu- 
lated throughout the state, might be the means of 
giving a wonderful ascii: to this branch of public 
education. 

Why may not every large library employ at leas: 
one person of excellent scholarship, judgment, and 
tact to assist its patrons in selecting books, and in 
giving needed help in marking out courses of read- 
ing? Why may not school authorities employ, in 
every, large school, at least one teacher who has 
special fitness to give instruction to children in the 
use of books? Why may not all our normal schools 
give instruction in library methods to their students, 
to the end that every teacher in a school may give 
special instruction to pupils in the use of a public 
library? 

Nor should the school forget its duty to the 
library. Systematic training in reading the best 
books should be given in every school in the coun- 
try. The teacher should read with the pupils en- 
tire hooks, should call attention to beautiful _pas- 
sages in literature, cause them to be carefully 
studied, and sometimes committed to memory. 
Children will thus come to love good books, and to 
appreciate the author’s art in the construction of his 
story. Then will they become lovers of good litera- 
ture, and worthy patrons of the publie library.—De- 
troit Meeting. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE REPORTS OF. 
N. A. 


BY SECRETARY IRWIN SHEPARD. 


With the Saratoga meeting in 1892 a new movement 
was inaugurated by the association in the appointment 
of the special Committee of Ten to investigate and report 
on courses of study for secondary schools. This report 
was made in 1893, the year in which no session of the 
association was held. The report was published and dis- 
tributed extensively by the United States bureau of edu- 
eation, but, unfortunately, was never included in any 
published volume of proceedings. 

In 1893 the Committee of Fifteen on elementary edu- 
cation was appointed. The report was made to the de- 
partment of superintendence in 1895, and published in 
the volume of proceedings of that year. 

In 1895 the Committee of Twelve on rural schools was 
Their report was made to the 
council in 1897, and published in the volume of proceed- 
ings of the Milwaukee meeting. The committee on col- 
lege entrance requirements was appointed in 1895; on 
normal schools in 1895; and on the relations of public li- 
braries to public schools in 1898. These three commit- 
tees reported at the Los Angeles meeting in 1899, and 
the reports are all included in the Los Angeles volume. 

The following shows approximately the distribution of 
the reprints of the several special committee reports: 
40,538 Committee of Ten, 18,816 Committee of Fifteen, 
65,500 Committee of Twelve on rural schools, 5,000 com- 
mittee on college entrance requirements, 2,400 commit- 
tee on normal schools, and 3,100 committee on puwic 
libraries. 

The plates of the report of the Committee of Twelve 
have been loaned without charge to several state super- 
intendents for use in publishing state editions for free 
distribution, which have aggregated 60,000 copies. In 
addition to the above table, the reports have received the 
eirculation of the volumes of proceedings in which they 
were published; parts of each report have appeared in 
the reports of the United States commissioner of educa- 
tion, and of several state superintendents of public in- 
struction; and extensive reprint editions have been made 
by various publishing houses of several of the reports 
which were not copyrighted. 

‘De reports of the Committee of Ten and of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen were copyrighted, and a contract made 
with the American Book Company for their publication 
and sale at thirty cents per copy, the company to pay the 
association a royalty of five cents per copy on all copies 
sold, amounting to $802.70. 
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NOTES ON JAPANESE SCHOOLS.—(1L) - 


BY M. C. LEONARD, 
Higher Normal School, Tokyo, Japan. 


IN AND ABOUT TOKYO. 


The preceding article must fail to give an adequate 
idea of the real condition of Japanese schools. The fol- 
iowing paragraphs are to deal with facts which indicate 


quality of teaching. Of course, in a short discussion” * 


nothing like justice can be done to so broad a subject; 
put from a few representative cases the reader may 
draw some conclusion as to the character of the instruc- 
tion which the 6,000,000 youths of Japan are now re- 
ceiving. 

In the first year class of one of the primary schools 
of Tokyo, I was once present at an exercise on the 
number eight, which can best be described by saying 
that if it had been in the English language instead of in 
Japanese, it would have been a good imitation of ex- 
ercises I observed four years ago in schools of Brook- 
line, Mass. The teaching was characterized by a 
judicious use of a variety of objects, and great care. in 
developing ideas; the pupils responded with ardor and 
enthusiasm. 

In the same school I ‘have seen a second-year class of 
boys held spellbound for a half hour by their teacher re- 
citing the story of some ancient Japanese hero. This 
cecurred during the last part of the recitation period, 
the first part having been devoted to recitaion by pupils 


of the part of the story told at the preceding lesson. , 


The line of work which leads up to history in Japanese 
schools consists mainly of myths and legends, and of 
biographical stories drawn chiefly from Japanese his- 
tory. These stories are selected with reference to 
teaching some of the necessary virtues, and are usually 
very long. Japanese teachers believe that it is peda- 
gogically wrong to make use of short stories in this 
sort of work, thus necessitating a change of subject from 
day to day. It is more harmonious with the principles 
of education, they say, to use stories long enough to 
last several days, so that the interest may be carried 
over from one day to the next. What the child lacks is 
strength of will; what he needs to develop his will is 
something that will provoke sustained attention. Short 
stories, like newspapers, are “capital promoters of 
disjointed thinking.” Long stories educate by inculcat- 
ing the habit of sustained attention. It is this line of 
reasoning that leads the educators of Japan to object 
to such stories as are prevailingly used in American 
schools, and to select stories that require four, five, or 
even six weeks each. 

A word about nature study and outdoor work. At one 
point in the yard of the Tokyo training school there is 
a post marked with exact latitude and longitude for the 
use of classes in geography. On one side of the yard is 
an aquarium in which specimens for nature study are 
cared for. In one corner of the yard is a botanical 
garden where the pupils watch bees, butterflies, snails, 
ete., in their operations among flowers and trees. To 
teach distribution of seeds, children are marched along 
through the plants that have gone to seed, and then led 
to examine their clothes for seeds and their mode of 
attachment. 

The following composition shows further the char- 
acter of the teaching in nature study. It was written 
by a boy in the fourth grade, and translated by a stu- 
dent in the higher normal school. 


SPARROWS. 


Sparrows are small birds with white breasts, and slate- 
colored wings. Their backs are reddish-brown, with 
black spots on them, so that they are not easily dis- 
covered by their enemies, such as crows and kites. 
Their legs are neat and slender, and their wings strong 
enough to fly about in the air. They lay eggs twice a 
year—five or six at a time. The nests are made by the 
parent-sparrows of straw, feathers, etc., which they 
bring in their beaks. Their nests are soft and warm, 
and hence very suitable for bringing up their offspring. 
In case they see an enemy watching them on their way 
home with worms in their mouths, they purposely fly 
about to and fro, for the enemy would discover their 
nest if they should fly directly to it. They live near 
human dwellings, in bamboo groves, or in the vicinity 
of wells, and feed on caterpillars. Sparrows pick up and 
eat unhulled rice while it is being dried in the sun, and 
besides they do much damage to rice-fields, gardens, etc. 
Nevertheless, they are of great use, for they eat in- 
jurious - insects. M. Nakazawa. 


From what I have observed I- conclude that, as a rule, 
Japanese teachers do not try to do in the schoolroom 
Work which can better be done outside. It is doubtful 
if there is any city in the United States whose natural 
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features, industries, museums, parks, and places of his- 
torical interest are turned to better account by the 
schools that those of Tokyo. It is a part of the school 
course to make outside excursions frequently and regu- 
larly. During the pleasant months it is a matter of 
almost daily occurrence to see a long line of gaily- 
dressed students, accompanied by their teacher, march- 
ing toward some park, museum, or industrial establish- 
ment. 

But we should not confine our observations to elemen- 
tary schools. Visits to four of the fifty-three ordinary 
normal schools of the country have revealed to me the 
source of the high quality of teaching which we find in 
the lower grades. 

The scheme for practice teaching seems to be thor- 
oughly and wisely organized. In accord with the prin- 
ciple that of all the kinds of work undertaken by the 
normal school, practice teaching is the most difficult, 
pupils are not allowed to attempt teaching until the 
last year of the course; and during this entire year all 
pupils are required to teach a specified number of hours 
a week, under the direction and criticism of the regular 
teachers. I have been present at several practice- 
teaching exercises in one of the training schools of 
Tokyo, and it is not too much to say that these young 
teachers give evidence of the same degree of care in 
preparation’ that we find among the best normal school 
students of the United States. Every exercise has a 


~definite aim; illustrations are carefully chosen and 


skillfully used; the written summary embodying the es- 
sential points taught is well arranged; and the spirit in 
which these prospective teachers accept criticism clearly 
indicates that they are aware that teaching is not an 
easy task, and that it is likely to tax their resources to 
the utmost. 

A week ago, at the Saitama Ken Normal school, 
twenty miles north of the capital, I visited several 
classes which may be looked upon as representative of 
the work done in the ordinary normal schools of the 
whole country. The work in perspective drawing 
closely resembles such work in normal schools of the 
United States. In history, pedagogy, geography, and 
mathematics, the teachers show a complete mastery of 
their subjects (many being the authors of the text- 
books used in their classes), but American educators 
would be inclined, I think, to find fault with them for 
making so large a use of the method of “continuous 
exposition.” However, if the principle laid down by 
President Eliot, that “just as far as the student can be 
relied on to master and appreciate his author without 
the aid of frequent questionings and repetitions, so far 
is it possible to dispense with recitations,” holds in 
normal school work, then such criticism would be un- 
just, for Japanese students can be relied on for faithful 
study. 

In a zoology class in the same school I found the stu- 
dents carefully at work drawing from nature under the 
direction of a skillful teacher. All members of the class 
had grasshoppers, some dead, and some alive, vigor- 
ously protesting against their imprisonment; and the 
drawings were a good illustration of the truth that 
Japanese students as a rule excel American students of 
the same age in ability to draw. Turning to the back 
pages of one of the notebooks to see what the previous 
topics had been, I found a series of drawings executed 
with such precision and beauty that they seemed more 
like the work of a skilled scientist than of a student 


just entering the field of science. Further examination, 
however, showed this to be about the average quality for 
the class. The instructor explained that this careful 
study of objects is supplemented by lectures, text-book 
study, and recitations. 

In other departments,—in manual training, in physics 
and chemistry, in ethics and literature,—so far as I have 
observed, the same high standard of instruction is ad- 
hered to. The normal schools of Japan are genuine 
normal schools. 

In conclusion, it is to be admitted that the above 
fragments, snatched at random from the broad field of 
education, are at best but a hint that-Japan has a pub- 
lie school system which, when we reflect that it was es- 
tablished less than thirty years ago, is truly marvelous. 


CLASSIC. 
Addison was the first to use the word “classic.” 
In his “Letter from Italy” he says:— 


“Poetic fields encompass me around, 
And still I seem to tread on classic ground.” 


We to some extent entertain the notion that age 
is an essential attribute of a classic; but those great 
authors are classic not because they are old, but 
rather because they are ever new. If we read an 
almost-word-for-word translation by Milton of one 
of Horace’s Odes, we find it as true and fresh as 
when he penned it; it might be written to-day if 
there was any one to do it. For a classic does not 
belong to an era or a nation, but perceives and re- 
veals the order and beauty of the world. 

It is not because an author is of to-day that he 
is not a classic; though it is easy to conceive that, 
from various circumstances, he may not be appraised 
at his true value by his own generation. Shake- 
speare was not known as a classic a century after his 
death, in the time of Addison and Pope. He is in 
that age comparatively seldom named, and only in- 
cidentally. Even in Addison’s essays on “Tragedy” 
—Spectator 39 and 40—he is only present by pass- 
ing allusion. That wherein the gréatness of the 
pagan Shakespeare consists was not apprehended by 
that Christian ‘age. Had it been, we might have 
been enriched by such a series of essays as Addison 
has left us on Milton, in which he claims for “Para- 
dise Lost” a higher place than the “Iliad” and 
“Aeneid,” and boldly heads his first paper with the 
line from Propertius, “Give place, ye Roman and ye 
Grecian bards.” 

The name classic is a figurative application of 
what signifies the highest class of Roman citizen, 
and was first applied to writers by Aulus Gellius, in 
the second century. The rank of a Roman was 
readily ascertained, for it depended on the amount 
of his income; but the rank of a poet is not so easily 
estimated. Hence we ‘have definitions. From 
among others we take those of Sainte-Beuve, Lowell, 
and Matthew Arnold. It is noticeable that in 
Lowell’s definition he refers the name to the book, 
Sainte-Beuve and Arnold to the author. Apart 
from this, the definitions of Sainte-Beuve and 
Lowell, which are each full and specific, are both on 
the same lines. Arnold in his well-known essay on 
“The Study of Poetry” calls him a “real classic 
whose work belongs to the class of the very best”; 
and in characteristic fashion he gives us plain-faced 
examples, which we can carry with us to serve as 
tests in all cases. For a definition we shall quote 
Sainte-Beuve:— 

“A true classic, as I should like to hear it defined, 
is an author who has enriched the human mind, in- 
creased its treasure, and caused it to advance a step;- 
who has discovered some moral and not equivocal 
truth, or revealed some eternal passion in the heart 
where all seemed discovered and known; who has ex- 
pressed his thought, observation, or invention, in no 
matter what form, only provided it be broad and 
great, refined and sensible, sane and beautiful in 
itself; who has. spoken to all in his own peculiar 
style, a style which is found to be appreciable by the 
whole world, new without neologism, new and old, 
and easily contemporary with all time.” 

With a true grasp of this, there will go with it 
the appreciation of that in literature which imparts 
to the human soul a fuller love, and a fuller joy.— 
New York Times. 
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THE ERMINE. 


BY MAY ©, SPAULDING. 

Far off, in the cold regions of the North, where 
the Snow King reigns supreme through many long, 
dreary months, there lives a little animal—the 
ermine— whose beautiful dress is unsurpassed and 
unequaled by that of any of the fur people. The 
dazzling garment which covers the little creature is 
creamy white, soft as velvet, and a sufficient protec- 
tion in the coldest weather. Because of its beauti- 
ful coat, the ermine, which otherwise might enjoy 
a free and happy existence, is ruthlessly pursued by 
trappers and deprived not only of its covering, but 
of life itself. Judges wear judicial gowns of er- 
mine, and even kings rejoice in ermine-lined robes. 
In truth, this little animal, no larger than a cat, is 
associated with much that is rega] and sumptuous in 
the world’s history. From very early times ermine 
has been used as the distinctive doubling of the 
state robes of sovereigns. It is also one of the furs 
used in heraldry, and represents the white fur 


timbered with black. The arrangement of the spots . 


varies with the wearer’s rank. In the celebrated 
picture of the crowning of Josephine, the most con- 
spicuous figure of all is Napoleon, whose ermine 
robes sweep the floor; and nearly eighty years later, 


at the recent coronation of the Czar, Nicholas II. ° 


stood before the assembled nobles resplendent in 
his dazzling ermine-lined coronation robe. 

The ermine, or stoat, as it is also called, is a native 
of northern Europe and Asia. It is closely allied 


to the weasel, which it resembles, both in form and . 


in habits. In summer, when it is known as the 
stoat, its color is a pale reddish-brown, which en- 
ables it to burrow in the leaves and underbrush 
without detection. As the summer advances the fur 
gradually turns white, excepting at the tip of the 
tail, which is always black. When the fur is made up 
into wearing apparel, the tails are inserted, one for 
each skin, at regular intervals in the quincunx 
order, or otherwise, according to the wearer's prefer- 
ence. The finest and closest fur is found on the 
ermine of Siberia and Norway. The common stoat 
of Great Britain produces fur greatly inferior to the 
same species in the far North. Authorities differ as 
to whether any ermines exist in North America. 
Certain species of white weasels, which are found in 
the United States, have white fur in winter, with 
the tip of the tail black, and are classed as ermines 
by some naturalists. Like the weasel, the ermine 
has the power of emitting an offensive odor when 
irritated. It is a carnivorous animal, subsisting on 
mice, poultry, eggs, and_ small rabbits, which it 
shows great skill in capturing. Trappers find it 
difficult to ensare ermines, as they are very alert and 
exceedingly quick in their movements. One char- 
acteristic of the ermine proves that the sin of vanity 
is not confined to the human race. This little 
creature is as proud of its snowy garment as any 
lady in the land would be; nothing will tempt it to 
run through mud or water, or in any way incur the 
possibility of soiling its coat. - Trappers sometimes 
take advantage of this characteristic in order to cap- 
ture the furry creature. After discovering an er- 
mine’s hole, the hunters besmear the snow around 
it with dirty mud. The dainty little animal, on re- 
turning to its hole, will not pass over the mud, but 
suffers itself to be captured. Such daintiness de- 
serves a better reward. After considering how 
many lives must be taken in order to make even a 
small garment of ermine fur, one might well agree 
with Beaumont, who wrote:— 
“T’ll rob no Ermyn of its dainty skin 
To make mine own more proud.” 


—QOur Animal Friends. 


Secretary of State Elihu Root says a boy will do 
better “‘in a college of not more than 300 students, 
removed from the great centres of population, where 
the students are brought into intimate association 
with their instructors; where the air is full of col- 
lege spirit; where he is breathing a scholastie at- 
mosphere year by year, and where the college is the 
all in all of college life.” 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


MANUAL TRAINING IN THE GRAMMAR 
CLASSROOM.—(1X.) 


BY ELI PICKWICK, JR., NEWARK, N. J. 

Endeavoring to make the constructive and decora- 
tive design advance co-ordinately, the suggested 
ornamentation for the following lessons is of two 
kinds: First, the laying of a flat tint of water color 
and chip, carving a design through the tint to the 
white wood below; second, cutting through the tint 
with a small veining tool, making, in outline, a de- 
sign of geometric, conventional, or free natural 
form. 

To prepare the wood for the flat tint, rub with 
fine sand paper No. 1-2, followed by No. 0, length- 
wise of the grain till perfectly smooth, using special 
care on the end grain. Draw on the design, lay the 
color even and free from streaks, allow the piece to 


| 


— 
Fig. 34. 


dry, and then cut the ornament. For the veining use 
a No. 11 1-64-inch carving tool, which can be pro- 
cured, handled and sharpened, of any first-class 
dealer. To do good work, this tool must be kept 
sharp. A bit of leather on which a little flour of 
emery mixed with o* has been spread will be very 
helpful in this connection. 

Use a sma!! u.lting frame clamp to hold the work 
securely wl. ¢ both hands are engaged in manipulat- 
ing the tool. As before, the very best results come 
from making the ornamentation of eagh construc- 
tion a real problem in practical design, that is, the 
fitting of a suitable decoration to a given space, so 
that the construction and ornament will make a 
harmonious whole. 


MODEL 19—NEEDLE BOOK. 


Present the model as in the previous lessons, 
stimulating as much individua] thinking as possible 
in the analysis, sketch, and working drawing. 

In the construction work, use gumwood one-eighth 
inch thick. Make two oblongs of the size required 


Fig 35. 


by thé drawing (Fig. 34). Round all the edges on the 


face side of both pieces. Draw the design and carve 
as suggested. ‘I'he design for the back cover may be 
made much more simple than the one here shown. 
In the central design, Fig. 34, the star points are 
respectively three-eighths inch, one-half inch, and 
three-fourths inch from the centre. 

sore the indicated holes at the side with a small 
awl, make the leaves of the book of pieces of flannel, 


and fasten all parts together with a cord through the 
holes made. 

In this problem, if made of gumwood, use no flat 
tint, 
The lower model in the fifth row from the left, 
Fig. 35, shows another design for a needle book. 

By a similar construction, varying the size to suit 
the need, make portfolio covers, or covers for writ- 
ing tablet. 

MODEL 20—WHIST BROOAL HOLDER. 

Treat this model as before, making a careful draw- 
ing. 

For the woodwork use one-fourth inch basswood. 


Fi:. 


Make the larger of the two pieces first, laying out the 
design on the wood from a centre line. Exercise 
great care in cutting the curves at the sides to pre- 
vent splitting. In the smaller piece cut first to the 
desired outline; draw the bevel, lay the tint, allow 
piece to dry, then cut the bevel. Finish, tint the 
larger piece, and assemble as suggested in Fig. 36. 

The two brass screw hooks shown will hold both 
pieces together. Use one-inch square brass hooks, 
screwing them in tight and leaving them with the 
points of the hooks toward each other. ‘See Fig. 36. 
The broom dropped behind the hooks will be held se- 
curely in- place. 

The first row at the left, Fig. 35, shows two other 
forms of broom racks, one with leather pocket, the 
back tinted and chip carved, and the other made of 
two circular pieces of one-fourth inch basswood held 
together by leather thongs, the front disc being 
tinted and decorated with the veining tool. 


THE PROVINCE OF LOUISIANA.—(11) 


THE PURCHASE OF LOUISIANA. 


The beginning of Jefferson’s first term found this coun- 
try threatened by the dangers and complications of an 
international struggle across the water. Napoleon was 
engaged with plans hostile to England. France had 
obtained from Spain a secret cession to what was 
known as the Louisiana territory. The British govern- 
ment was covetous of American territory, and was inter- 
ested in limiting the expansion of the United States to 
the westward. The United States government had be- 
come seriously concerned over the question of the com- 
mercial outlet to the gulf. Spanish officials at New 
Orleans were imposing restrictions which materially 
hampered the commerce of the valley, and which were 
the occasion of bad feeling. 

Marbois was Napoleon’s minister of the public treas- 
ury. Napoleon needed money for his war budget. But 
of stronger influence with him was a policy which 
might cripple England. Under such conditions, Presi- 
dent. Jefferson opened, through Mr. Livingstone, the 
American minister to France, negotiations for the pur- 
chase of so much territory as would control the mouth 
of the Mississippi. The inspiration for this diplomacy 
was the increasing clamor of the people in the great val- 
ley against the interference with American commerce on 
the river. To aid Mr. Livingstone, Mr. Monroe, after- 
wards president, was sent as a special amibassador. 

Napoleon met the negotiations with a counter propo- 
sition. According to Marbois, who became the historian 
of the transaction, Napoleon said, in a conversation 0” 
the tenth of April, 1803, speaking of the proposed ©°s- 
sion, with special reference to the desire of the Britis): 
“They shall not have the Mississippi, which they covet.” 

Twenty days later the treaty had been consummated, 
and the great territory of Louisiana had been ceded to 
the United States for $12,000,000, and the assumption of 
certain claims amounting to about $3,000,000 more. 

It was in commenting upon the accomplishment of the 
purchase that Napoleon remarked: “This acession ©! 
territory strengthens forever the power of the United 
States.”’ 

The secret treaty of St. Ildefonso, by which the terri 
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tory passed to France from Spain, was made in 1800. It 
yas known to the government of the United States, but 
the actual transfer from Spanish to French authority 
had not taken place. The trouble from which American 
-ommerce suffered was with the Spanish officials at New 
orleans. President Jefferson, however, knew that the 
olution of the difficulty must come through negotiations 
with France. 

it is an interesting fact that in 1802 there sailed out 
of the Mississippi 158 American vessels, of 21,383 ton- 
nage. This was the American commerce endangered. 
It was the arbitrary order issued on the sixteenth of Oc- 
tober, 1802, by the Intendant Morales, “suspending the 
right of deposit” at the Port of New Orleans, which cre- 
ated the outburst of indignation along the Mississippi, 
which prompted President Jefferson to enter upon the 
negotiations for the purchase of the territory. 

According to Marbois, Napoleon realized in some de- 
gree the magnificent territory which he was transferring 
to the United States. He realized, however, that it was 
impossible for him to hold the territory without sending 
a fleet and a strong force. He understood, also, that this 
transfer of Louisiana territory to the United States 
would be the strongest blow he could deal to England. 

Napoleon met the offer of the United States to pur- 
chase the mouth of the river with this answer to his 
minister, Marbois:— 

“Trresolution and deliberation are no longer in season. 
I renounce Louisiana. It is not New Orleans only I will 
cede; it is the whole colony, without any reservation. I 
know the price of what I abandon. I renounce it with 
the greatest regret. To attempt to retain it would be 


folly.” 


The treaty of the purchase was signed on April 40, 
1803. The transfer at New Orleans took place a few 
months later. 

Thomas Jefferson wrote the Declaration of Independ- 
ence in 1776, which was the birthcry of the American 
nation. Thomas Jefferson sat in the White House 
twenty-séven years later and signed the papers for tne 
purchase of Louisiana territory, which brought une reaii- 
zation of American nationality. The year 1903 will be 
the centennial anniversary of that realization. 

One hundred years ago the Louisiana territory, nar- 
rowing almost to a point at the gulf, broadened to the 
north until at the head of the Mississippi it meant a 
vast stretch from the Father of Waters to the Rocky 
mountains. 

He was a St. Louis schoolmaster who, pointing to the 
map on which was laid off the limits of this Louisiana 
territory, called it, happily, “The Keystone of American 
Greatness.”’ 

Until 1803 the United States meant no more than so 
much as was between the Atlantic seaboard and the Mis- 
sissippi river. The purchase of the great central tri- 
angle made not merely possible, but inevitable, the ex- 
pansion westward across the Rocky mountains to the 
Pacific coast line. . 

Foundations of commercial and manufacturing great- 
ness of the United States were laid on the Atlantic coast 
and in the Ohio valley. Vast mineral wealth and possi- 
bilities for Oriental trade were gained by the acquisition 
west of the Rocky mountains. Between the two, bind- 
ing them in the arch, is this keystone of. fourteen states 
and territories, sold by Napoleon to Jefferson for a mil- 
lion dollars apiece, in round figures. 


Success in life consists in doing common things uncom- 


monly well. 


—JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER.- 


SUGGESTED LIST OF EXPERIMENTS IN 
PH YSICS.—(L) 


BY STRATTON D. BROOKS, 
University of Llinvis. 


This paper is an attempt to select from the 
physics course, as recommended by the Committee 
on College Entrance Requirements of the National 
Educational Association, such experiments as may 
be performed in the smaller high schools, and to in- 
dicate the apparatus necessary for their performance, 
together with its approximate cost. Some _ pre- 
liminary discussion of the principles guiding the se- 
lection may be necessary. 

In the teaching of science we accomplish several 
things, of which these are perhaps the most im- 
portant: (a) The imparting of information, and (b) 
the training of the mind in scientific method. 
While neither of these can be neglected, the second 
is more important than the first. In fact, the 
proper doing of it implies that the first has been 
done. It must be borne in mind that the scientific 
method of the adult is not that of the child. From 
this it comes that a science which would be taught 
in one way in a university would be rendered most 
useful in the high school by an entirely different 
method of treatment. We, therefore, try to adapt 
the work to the development of the pupil, and to 
secure an orderly progression in scientifie method. 
To be sure, in the high school we, at the best, make 
hut a small start toward scientific method proper. 
Much of the laboratory biology is but observation 
according to the directions set forth by the teacher 
or the text, and the result is usually some familiarity 
with the parts examined rather than practice in ar- 
riving at conclusions by the inductive method. In 
physics, the older laboratory work, in which the 
pupil fruitlessly endeavored to rediscover established 
veneral laws, has given way to problems requiring 
the verifieation of these laws. High school labora- 
tory method differs from that of the university. 
There is small opportunity for generalization based 
on observation and classification. Establishing of 
ivpotheses, using of the joint method of agreement 
ind differences, reasoning from analogy and applying 
the law of averages or probability find small place. 
There are the processes of scientific method in its 
vlvanced stage, and it is for, these that the high 
‘chool science must lay the foundation. The solv- 
iy of probems with dictated operations and pre- 


scribed conclusions may form a fitting and pre- 
requisite training for accuracy or later work in the 
field of original research. 

Some preliminary practice in observation and 
manipulation must be, and is, furnished by the high 
school experiments in science. ‘These experiments 
fall into-two main divisions, commonly described by 
the words qualitative and quantitative. In qualita- 
tive experimental work the pupil is shown, or finds 
out for himself, “how” the thing in question behaves 
under the given conditions. By it we explain and 
illustrate principles, set forth the facts of science, 
train the pupil in observation, develop ocular accu- 
racy, and so have covered some portion of both of 
the fields of science work. Such experiments chal- 
lenge the curiosity of the pupil, and furnish the 
concrete illustrations of abstract laws which other- 
wise would not be understood. 

In this day of individual laboratory work some of 
us are falling into serious error by a neglect of quali- 
tative experiments. In the hands of some teachers, 
unfortunately, they become nothing more than 
curiosity experiments, and are not used as a means 
to anend. The phenomena which they illustrat: 
are not asked about, and the relations which they 
show are not mentioned. Mere contact with the 
material of science does not in itself give scientific 
knowledge. A lumberman may have seen more 
trees than a botanist and yet know Jess about them. 
With such teachers, the laboratory hour may, by a 
surplus of physical activity, conceal from a super- 
ficial observer the lack of mental progress. The 
necessary freedom of the laboratory becomes an ex- 
cuse for lack of order. * Visiting, confusion, and 
aimless experimentation supplant real work. Inter- 
est, sensation, and perception may sometimes be 
present, but apperception—the real understanding of 
a thing in its relations—seldom. 

Not only is the qualitative experiment improperly 
used, but it is often substituted for a better class of 
experiments. I have seen pupils spend half an hour 
in such pseudo-laboratory work, waiting while ‘some 
one of their number tried to do something—he knew 
not what—which the teacher in five minutes cou!'d 
have demonstrated to the class. This is especially 
liable to happen in the small school where eight or 
even more pupils are set to work with the same piece 
of apparatus. While the doing of a thing has 
greater educational value than the seeing of it done, 
it is usually not the most economical use of the 


pupil’s time to have him perform any great number 
of qualitative experiments in physics. If he must 
watch some one else do them, better results come 
from watching an expert teacher than from watch- 
ing, under the pretense of helping, an inexperienced 
fellow student. 

The qualitative experiment is a necessary part of 
a course in physics and must not be omitted or neg- 
lected. Most schools have some equipment for the 
illustration of physical facts and principles, and 
much other apparatus can be improvised. The in- 
telligent use of this by the teacher will leave the 
pupil free for laboratory work of a quantitative 
nature. 

In quantitative experiments, the “question put to 
nature” is not “how” it works, but “how much.” 
Such an experiment demands that the informational 
part shall have been mastered, and its successful 
performance presupposes that the habit of accurate 
observation has been developed. Such experiments, 
therefore, must come late in the science course, and 
because physics furnishes experiments better suited 
for this kind of work than does botany or zoology, 
we commonly find it coming after these subjects. . 

The experiments of botany and zoology best 
adapted for high school conditions are qualitative 
in nature. If these subjects have been well taught, 
the qualitative experiments will have ‘been per- 
formed by the pupil himself. This is rendered pos- 
sible because the equipment is not expensive, and 
duplicate sets can be more readily furnished. In 
these experiments the pupil will have acquired a 
habit of observation and a facility in the handling 
of apparatus which will render him able to per- 
form experiments of a different kind. He may with 
safety give over the qualitative work to the teacher, 
while he takes another step forward in scientific 
method, and will for the most part be concerned with 
quantitative work. I do not mean that all of the 
work in botany or zoology shall be qualitative, or all 
of that in physics quan‘i‘ative, but that the em- 
phasis shall be so placed. In to many cases a 
change of subject in science does not change the 
grade or difficulty of the laboratory work, but merely 
changes its subject matter. I have attempted to 
point out the desirability of a gradation of such 
work, leading from pure information furnishing ex- 
periments which-train the observation, to experi- 
ments in which the information is of little or no 
importance, but whose purpose is to train the child 
in the ability to determine conditions and to apply: 
principles to the obtaining of accurate results: 

In such a course great emphasis is laid on instru- 
mental accuracy, both because of its great value as 
a practical acquisition, whatever may be the boy’s 
future vocation, and because it leads directly to 
logical accuracy, a no less important element of suc- 
cess. Ability of manipulation, the sense of proper 
mechanical adjustment and arrangement, is a char- 
acteristic of progress in civilization. It carries with 
it the ability to work, and when coupled with train- 
ing in systematic and methodical labor, which proper 
quantitative experiments imply, it prepares a boy 
for useful and productive citizenship. 

Yet we must not feel that there is no informa- 
tional side to the quantitative experiment. It may, 
and usually does, clarify and intensify the pupil’s 
knowledge of principles and facts previously con- 
sidered from a qualitative standpoint. The pupil 
may learn to say that “the resistance of a conductor 
is inversely proportional to its cross section area,” 
hut this becomes vastly more vital to him when he 
has been given a set of wires, a micrometer caliper, 
a Wheatstone bridge, and other nécessary apparatus, 
and asked to verify the law. 

In addition to instrumental and logieal accuracy, 
the quantitative experiment has other results. It 
cannot fail to teach order and system, and attention 
to details. The careless pupil who cannot handle a 
piece of apparatus without dropping it, the hap- 
hazard pupil who does things in any order which 
comes handy, and the impatient pupil who pays no 
attention to preliminary preparation, are doomed to 
disappointment. The quantitative experiment will 
do much towards the development of self-reliance. 


[Continued on page 425.} 
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The Georgia legislature is hesitating about admit- 
ting women to the privileges of the state university. 
It is too late in the world’s history to hesitate on 
such a proposition, and yet there are several states 
that are not far enough along to consider it even. 


Chicago is to try to have a new educational bill 
passed by the next legislature. We should think 
they would first of all desire to be let alone, but they 
probably will be. It is not an easy matter to get a 
bill that every educational leader is satisfied with, 
and any considerable Chicago minority can kill any 
bill before the legislature. 

Philadelphia is agitating the necessity of having 
colonial ‘high schools, as it were, as Boston now has 
in East Boston, South Boston, Charleston, Brighton, 
West Roxbury, and Dorchester. Superintendent Ed- 
ward Brooks earnestly advocates that in these there 
be co-education. Indeed it will be impossible to 
have outlying high schools unless they are co- 
educational. The last excuse for any separate high 
schools has passed with the desire of young women 
to fit for college. 


HESPERIA PLAN. 


The Hesperia plan has sprung from the nowhere 
into the here as by magic. D. E. McClure, superin- 
tendent of Oceana county, is the father of the move- 
ment, and Henry R. Pattengill, godfather. When 
Principal Pattengill was state superintendent, he 
held a rousing district rally in that neighborhood, 
and McClure thought he could improve upon the 
district educational plan, and so he arranged for a 
three days’ meeting of the teachers and Grangers at 
Hesperia, a town ten miles froma railroad. The 
idea of having any kind of a meeting in February in 
a town in Michigan ten miles from the railroad 
seemed preposterous. But there was a vast skating 
rink at Hesperia, the only adequate hall in the 
county. 

The suggestion was accepted with alacrity, and at 
some sessions as many as 1,500 persons have at- 
tended. It is a regular old-fashioned revival meet- 
ing, with farmers, teachers, parents, and politicians 
wild over the idea, 


Immediate results to the schools are improved 
school grounds, all schoolhouses completely repaired, 
furnace heat in many of the rural schoolhouses, 
schoolroom decorations, good libraries in every 
schoolhouse. 

No equal improvement has ever taken place in 
any group of counties as has been witnessed in the 
neighborhood of Hesperia. Spread the good work. 
Let us all give high praise to D. EK. McClure and his 
Hesperia movement. 


OUR BEST APOLOGIES. 

On November 28 the Journal of Education com- 
mented editorially upon a report of an address by 
Professor Powers of Cornell University. It ap- 
peared with every indication of genuineness, and 
where there could be no suspicion of serious error, 
but we are assured that the report entirely misrepre- 
sented Professor Powers as to fact and spirit, and 
that none of the conclusions that were drawn from 
it were legitimate. It is needless to say that in this 
the Journal of Education, rejoices, and for being 
misled sincerely apologizes. 


MISS GILL’S SUGGESTION. 

It is indeed a novel suggestion made recently by 
Miss Laura D. Gill, dean of Barnard, that between 
the sophomore and junior years the college girl 
should spend a year at home. Miss Gill believes 
that this year would give opportunity for rounding 
out the girl’s social life in keeping with the tradi- 
tions and circumstances of her family, and would 
have the additional advatitage of permitting her to 
return to her studies without unsatisfied longings 
for the unknown pleasures of society. This is well 
meant, but little will be heard of it hereafter. Some 
proposed reforms run counter to prejudice, and these 
can be brought about, for time will take care of 
prejudices. Some proposed reforms are antagonized 
by philosophical convictions, and these can be estab- 
lished, for convictions are easily modified. Some 
other proposed reforms run counter to human nature, 
and these can only be accomplished when the evil is 
sufficient to warrant a grand movement for its eradi- 
cation. 

Miss Gill’s suggestion runs counter to human 
nature. The junior girl who should give the year 
to social life would hardly return to college work 
prepared to get a year’s mental strength and culture, 
such as seniors need. 

If college girls need more of social refinement, 
there should be found some way to attain it while at 
The principle is all wrong that now 
controls social life. No woman can be a social suc- 
cess who does anything else. She must not get 
fairly awake till mid-afternoon, must be carefully and 
delicately groomed, must waste no energy in ex- 
havstive effort with hands or mind, must submit to 
no sirain upon her sympathies. 

It would be a mistake to give a young woman a 
year’s idleness in order that she be trained to shine 
in society. What the college should do for society 
is to make it possible for a woman who is worth while 
to be a society favorite. Already college women in 
real life are developing a society of their own, a 
social life in which it is not a necessity that a woman 
be “fierce” or “awfully nice” in order to be a belle. 

Mrs. Laura E. Richards gives this incident: A 
man of culture and power was invited to a distinc- 
tively noteworthy social function. He was urged to 
go that he might meet Mrs. , the great 
social success of the season. In due time the two 
met, for the belle was anxious to make a conquest of 
this eminent leader in his field of endeavor. He re- 
marked: “The evening is apparently a success.” 

“Gee whiz! Just fierce,” and all the fire of her 
being was aglow as she delivered herself of this high 
social judgment. Fue, 

The mission of Barnard and Radcliffe, Mt. 
Holyoke and Smith, Bryn Mawr and Wellesley is to 
give society a year in college rather than college a 
vear in society. ; 

And vet there are some college girls who do not 
get enough of society manners. 

Maria Mitchell, America’s 


their studies. 


most intellectual 


woman, perhaps, went abroad to be lionized as no 
other American woman has ever been, probably, and 
she wrote home to her closest friend that she would 
he pleased to exchange some of her mathematica] 
and astronomical superiority for a little social grace, 
This ought never to be forgotten by college faculties. 
There is a desirable balance. 


MECCA OF POOR STUDENTS. 

An alumnus of Harvard has this to say of the 
largest university of the United States. The Jour- 
nal of Education is always pleased to have such in- 
spiring facts prepared for the use of teachers who 
have boys in their schools who think that only rich 
men’s sons can go to the great universities:— 

Accounts have appeared in Chicago newspapers 
recently regarding a young man at Harvard Univer- 
sity who is paying his way through college practically 
unaided, having lived for a while on bread and gruel, 
and now enjoying a comfortable income while stil! 
in college. 

The young man is no doubt worthy of the com- 
pliments bestowed by the press, but his case is not 
unique. A man boarding himself on $1 a week is 
indeed a rarity, but there are hundreds of students 
at Harvard college this day who manage to keep 
body and soul together on little more. The public 
does not appear to appreciate that Harvard—often 
called ‘the rich man’s college”’—harbors a larger 
number of absolutely poor students than any other 
institution of learning in this country, if not in the 
world. 

Cases are known to the writer of young men who 
lived for,months on two meals a day—meals con- 
sisting of little more than two cents’ worth of pota- 
toes, a cemt’s worth of bread, and a cup of hot water 
given free of charge. These cases do not become 
known to the fellow students of the indigent young 
man until after his period of penury is past. Then 
he himself is often proud to talk of it. 

Until 1899 there was a boarding-house coming 
under the supervision of the university authorities 
and known as the Foxcroft Club. The same 
organization now thrives under the name of Randal! 
Hall. It is a co-operative organization, with a mem- 
bership ranging between 300 and 400 as a rule. 
Only the poorest students join it. Food is there ob- 
tained—healthy and clean food, of course, but only 
the most nutritious and inexpensive. Two slices of 
bread for one cent, potatoes, 2 cents; a cup of coffee, 
three cents; pie and other dainties, four cents; meat, 
ten cents—these are samples of the bill of fare. 

The average weekly outlay for one student is 
somewhat over $2.50; a small sum considering the 
cost of foodstuff in Boston. Occasional examination 
of the bills, however, has shown that fifty to 100 stu- 
dents live weekly on less than $1.75. The writer is 
personally acquainted with a man whose weekly 
board cost about $1.10. He lived on graham bread, 
with an occasional dish of vegetables—four cents a 
meal, and on rare occasions he afforded himself the 
luxury of a fried egg, which cost four cents. This 
boy, sitting at table, was too proud to admit his 
poverty; and so, pretending that it was only for lack 
of appetite that he ate so little, he frequently left a 
portion of his bread or his mashed potatoes on the 
plate, claiming that he -could eat no more. Later 
he prospered, having worked up a lucrative laundry 
business, and as his pocketbook swelled he developed 
an appetite as ravenous as any man in football 
training. 

Of the 5,000 persons—students, professors, and 
others—directly connected with Harvard university, 
500 are students entirely or almost entirely depend- 
ent upon their own resources. They are not a 
poverty-stricken lot, however, for half of them make 
an income above the average allowance of boys in 
smaller colleges. From $700 to $1,000 are by no 
means exceptional yearly earnings of a student who 
is capable of doing newspaper work or tutoring— 
branches of employment that pay well at Harvard. 

There are some men that make much more. A 
classmate of the writer entered college with about 
$25. Asa freshman he had a hard struggle. In his 
junior year, however, he prospered, and in the last 
ten months of undergraduate work he cleared above 
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his college expenses, which were none too low, up- 
ward of $3,000. He made his money by advertising 
schemes and other publishing ventures. A few 
months after graduation he married. He is now liv- 
ing comfortably in Cambridge and will graduate 
from the law school in June. 

Another student known to the writer made a fair 
living by barn-storming ventures during the vaca- 
‘ion months. Another student, who also graduates 
from the law school this year, has been clearing a 
sum estimated at $2,000 a year by his friends for the 
last five or six years. He runs a news bureau in 
Cambridge. The writer himself had less than $20 
when he started at Harvard, 1,000 miles from home, 
and before the close of his course he made a com- 
fortable living. Instances might be recited to an 
indefinite number. ~ 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The principal events of the week in congress are 
the ratification of the Isthmian canal treaty by the 
enate, and the passage of the Philippine tariff bill 
hy the house. Several amendments to the treaty 
were rejected by the senate, by varying votes, but 
when it came to the question of ratification, only six 
senators voted against the treaty to seventy-two in 
its favor. The six dissidents were all Democrats. 
The next step will be the completion of negotiations 
with Niearagua and Costa Rica, which will give the 
United States complete sovereignty over a strip ten 
niles wide along the line of the canal. The tariff 
hifl passed by the house was outlined in this column 
last week. ‘The vote was substantially a party one, 
a few Republicans who voted against the bill being 
practically offset by Democrats who voted for it. 

* 

The first break in President Roosevelt’s cabinet 
has come in the resignation of the postmaster- 
general, Charles Emory Smith of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Smith’s retirement is not due to any friction 
either with his associates or the President. It is at- 
tributed to inability or indisposition longer to en- 
dure the strain of official life, and a desire to get 
back to his editorial desk in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Smith is to be sueceeded by Henry C. Payne of Wis- 
consin, a man of large business activities and con- 
siderable political experience. There are hints of 
other cabinet changes in the near future, but the 
only report of the kind which appears to have any 
foundation is that relating to Mr. Gage, the secretary 
of the treasury, whose resignation is already in the 
hands of the President, to take effect shortly. 

* 

It is a little suggestive of the millennium when 
such represenatives of capital as Senator Hanna 
and President Schwab of the United States steel cor- 
poration meet the heads of great labor organizations 
to exchange views upon industrial questions. Such 
a conference has just been held in New York, with 
such men as Archbishop Ireland, Bishop Potter, and 
other neutrals and philanthropists also in attend- 
ance; and it was the National Civie Federation 
which brought these incongruous elements together. 
It is at least a gain that the representatives of labor 
and capital should be enabled, for once, to hear each 
other’s view amicably expressed, and to realize, more 
than before, the real identity of their interests. 
President Schwab’s suggestion, that neither a labor 
union nor a trust can thrive which undertakes to re- 
strict production, contains food for thought for both 
parties. 

* * * 

From this conference has come, somewhat unex- 
pectedly, the appointment of a committee or board 
of arbitration, which is intended to adjust import- 
ant trade disputes, when called upon to do so. It is 
composed of twelve capitalists, headed by Senator 
Hanna and President Schwab; twelve of the most 
conspicuous labor leaders, such as Presidents Gom- 
pers, Mitchell, and Shaffer: and twelve eminent and 
disinterested citzens, such as ex-President Cleveland, 
Archbishop Ireland, Bishop Potter, and President 
"liot. This is certainly a most hopeful movement, 
from which important results may be looked for, if 
the machinery thus offered is utilized in the next 
great trade dispute. So experienced a labor leader 


as John Mitchell declared at the conference that he 
never had known a strike which could not have been 
averted by a talk between the employers and their 
workmen before the strike was begun. 

* 

The astounding announcement that Signor Mar- 
coni has been able, by his system of wireless teleg- 
raphy, to exchange direct communications between 
the coast of Cornwall and the coast of Newfound- 
land, has set the scientific world agog, and has been 
received with mingled wonder and incredulity. It 
appears that the message, if it may be so called, was 
a single symbol of the Morse alphabet, which it had 
been pre-arranged should be sent at certain hours. 
Those who doubt the reality of the achievement hold 
that atmospheric disturbances may account for the 
apparent transmission of this symbol. Further ex- 
periments, which are soon to be made, will be 
awaited with keen interest, for it is clear that if one 
symbol can be transmitted, others can be, and that 
it should be possible to exchange messages which are 
not pre-arranged. If the achievement is a real one, 
it is the most important in the history of telegraphy. 
But the commercial and speculative interests con- 
cerned in these experiments suggest caution as to the 
acceptance of results. 

* * * 

The relations between Chili and Argentina are 
greatly strained, and peace and war rumors have 
alternated almost daily during the week. Chili, 
which has been aptly called the Russia of South 
America, has followed toward Argentina the same 
aggressive policy which she pursued toward Peru and 
Bolivia, but she has to do with a very different state. 
The boundary question between the two republics is 
of long standing, and was referred, as much as three 
years ago, to a British arbitration tribunal. One of 
the conditions was that, pending the decision, neither 
country was to do anything in the disputed territory 
to disturb the situation. But Chili has been sur- 
reptiously building roads, bridges, and tunnels, 
which converge upon the Argentine frontier, and 
Argentina is insisting that these operations shall 
cease, and that Chili shall not make these works the 
basis of new claims to the territory in dispute. It is 
this double dealing on the part of Chili which has 
made the situation acute. 

* 

As if there were not already troubles enough in 
South America, the quarrel between Venezuela and 
Germany, growing out of the refusal of President 
Castro to settle the claims of German subjects, has 
assumed a threatening form. Germany is preparing 
to make a naval demonstration in Venezuelan waters, 
and, if necessary, to seize a port. With an eye upon 
the Monroe doctrine, she has notified the United 
States of her intention, and has added the assurance 
that she does not propose permanently to occupy the 
port which she may seize. If she keeps within these 
limits, the United States will be no more disposed to 
interfere than it was six years ago, when England 
found it necessary to coerce Nicaragua by occupying 
temporarily the port of Corinto. It would be a mis- 
chievous thing if the South American governments 
were permitted to imagine that they could affront 
foreign powers, and then find shelter under the Mon- 
roe doctrine, which applies only to the permanent 
occupation of territory by European Powers. 

* * 

Lord Rosebery has made an extended speech, 
which had been anticipated with special interest be- 
cause its was expected that he would make some 
declaration which might make him again the leader 
of a more or less united Liberal party. But the 
speech, although it was two hours long, contained 
little that was new. His attitude toward the war is 
that of a sharp critic, but, on the one hand, he urges 
the support of Lord Kitchener, and, on the other, 
suggests that England could open peace negotiations 
with the Boers without sacrifice of dignity. The 
first declaration is calculated to irritate the pro- 
Boers, while the second will infuriate the Liberal 
Imperialists. Lord Rosebery’s attitude toward the 
Liberal party is that of a man willing to be a leader, 
if his party wants him, but with ideas so vague and 
a policy s0 ill-defined that it would be puzzling to 
predict in what direction his leadership would tend. 


(Continued on page 423.) 


The pupil learns that he does not need to depend 
upon a book. He is to control the conditions and 
to find the truth. If his result differs from that of 
another, he must have confidence in himself and his 
work, and hold fast to his results until he knows 
why they are wrong. It is this confidence in one’s 
self and in one’s own ability that is worth much in 
character formation, and makes _ self-reliant 
and successful men. The experimental attitude, 
the unwavering belief that things do not happen, 
but are caused, the ability to consider the primary 
conditions and to eliminate those which cause the 
variations from desired results,—all these can be 
well taught in the laboratory and yet find a broad, 
practical application in life. 

Emphasis needs to be laid upon the necessity and 
practical economy of providing duplicate pieces. If, 
because of lack of equipment, three different experi- 
merits must be conductedat the same time, the 
amount of preparation is increased and the amount 
of time given to each by the teacher is decreased. 
But, if all the pupils can work on the same experi- 
ment at the same time, one explanation of princi- 
ples and one set of directions will suffice, thus leay- 
ing the teacher more time for the individual direc- 
tion and proper quizzing of the pupils. Any 
reasonable expense which will increase the efficiency 
of work is an economical expenditure of funds, 
The extra hundred dollars for duplicate pieces 
which will last for years is but a pittance in com- 
parison with the salary of the teacher for those 
years. Many schools paying eight hundred dollars 
for a teacher would get twice the service for the nine 
hundred. 

A word needs also to be said about the manufac- 
ture of apparatus. The teacher of physigs needs 
to be a mechanic, and to have a knack of adapting 
and improvising, but he should not be required to 
make everything he needs. In general, the school 
which cannot afford to buy a reasonable amount of 
apparatus is the school which also requires an extra 
amount of other work from a teacher, thus leaving 
him less time for manufacturing apparatus. The 
time thus used by a good teacher can be employed 
to much greater advantage to the school, and the 
apparatus which seems to be clear gain, because 
made at odd hours, is usually acquired at great cost, 
a cost which is not noticed because not measured in 
dollars. Cheap and inaccurate home-made substi- 
tutes for instruments requiring accurate calibration 
and delicate manipulation cannot give the best re- 
sults, and often send the pupil forth with wrong im- 
pressions. 

In the belief that the results obtained from quan- 
titative experiments are of such value as to justify 
the expenditure of money for the equipment of a 
laboratory, I have endeavored to select a list of ex- 
periments for which-the smaller school can afford 
equipment. An effort has been made to choose the 
less expensive of two equally valuable experiments. 
Those using apparatus necessary for several other 
experiments have been selected in preference to 
those which require pieces of little use for other 
things. A few which would not otherwise be in- 
cluded are given because the apparatus would be 
already on hand for some other exercise. Detailed 
descriptions of the sixty-one experiments on the N. 
FE. A. list, and a list of apparatus, are given in Hall 
& Bergen’s Text-book of Physics, Revised (Holt); 
and also in a descriptive list of elementary exer- 
cises in physics by Professor Edwin H. Hall, pub- 
lished by Harvard University, and frequently re- 
ferred to as “The Harvard List.” These are omitted 
from the reference list below. The experiments 
marked (C) are those recommended by Professor H. 
S. Carhart. The forty experiments recommended 
by him are those adopted by the Michigan School- 
masters’ Club, and will be found in the Proceedings 
of the Physical Conference of that body for the 
meeting of April 1, 1899, published as a supplement 
to,the University of Michigan News Letter. 

Excellent lists of apparatus suited to these ex- 
periments will be found in the catalogs of special 
pamphlets published by some of the dealers in ap- 
paratus. For convenience of teachers, I have given 
references to a few of the manuals or combined texts 
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and manuals in common use. Reference is fre- 
quently made to an experiment which is a desirable 
modification or substitute. 

Any thirty-five of the experiments below will con- 
stitute a year’s work and should be included in the 
student’s note book. This note book should have 
an index showing what experiments have been per- 
formed. If the preceding science work has been 
well done, the pupil may well omit from his note- 
book the descriptions of qualitative experiments. A 
notebook containing one hundred experiments is 
liable to be not so good as one containing thirty, 
provided the right thirty have been selected. The 
first record taken at the time of performing the ex- 
periment can and should be well enough taken to 
serve as the final record. Much of the time taken 
to copy notes can be better used. Accuracy and 
neatness are desirable, but they should be the close 
and intimate companions of actual work. 

ABBREVIATIONS. 

Adams.—Adams, C. F., Physical Laboratory Manual 
Werner School Book Company. 

Avery.—Avery, E. M., School Physics, Butler, Sheldon, 
& Co. 

Chute.—Chute, H. N., Physical Laboratofy Manual, D. 
C. Heath & Co. 

Cooley.—Cooley, L. C., Students’ Manual of Physics, 
American Book Company. 

Hoadley.—Hoadley, G. A., Brief Course in Physics, 
American Book Company. 

N., S., & T.—Nicholas, Smith, & Turton, Manual of 
Experimental Physics, Ginn. 

Stone.—Stone, W. A., Experimental Physics, Ginn & 
Co. 

Thwing.—Thwing, C. B., An Elementary Physics, Ben- 
jamin H. Sanborn & Co. : 

The figure preceding the apparatus indicates the least 
number of pieces desirable for a class of twelve pupils, 
working ,for the most part in sections of four. The 
price per single piece is given in the first column, and 
the total price in the second. Because of market fluctua- 
tions, these prices cannot be exact, but they will serve 
as a fairly reliable basis from which to estimate the cost 
of equipment. Better grades of apparatus may be se- 
cured if finances will permit. No price is given for 
pieces previously mentioned, or which can be made in 
the laboratory or procured locally. Minor items are 


omitted. 
FIRST PART. 


Preliminary Exercises. 

Preliminary -exercises in simple measurement 
should precede the regular laboratory work. Such 
exercises can be readily devised and multiplied by 
the teacher according to the time at his disposal. 
The number and nature of them determine to some 
extent the degree of accuracy which can be required 
in the regular experiments. 

A. Measurement of a straight line. 

B. Lines of the right triangle and of the circ'e. 

(. Area of an oblique parallelogram. 

D. Volume of a rectangular solid by displace- 
ment of water. 

These, or other exercises, many of them better, 
may be found as follows:— 

Avery.—19, Ex. 1-11; 23, Ex. 1-9. 

Chute.—10, 110.12; 26, 720-22. 

Cooley.—13, 715; 15, Ex. 1-3; 22, (5. 

Hoadley,—17, Ex. 1-3. 

N., 8., & T.—2, Ex. 1. 

Thwing.—269, Ex. 131-136. 

MECHANICS AND HYDROSTATICS. 
1. Weight of a unit volume of a substance. 

Adams, 33, Ex. 5-7. 

Avery, 176, Ex. 7. 

Hoadley, 439, Ex. 1. 

N., S., & T., 14, Ex. 5-6. 

Stone, 3, Ex. 1-3. 

Thwing, 302, Ex. 155. 


Apparatus. 
3 brass cylinders 2x1.5em................ 10 30 


2. Lifting effect of water upon a body entirely im- 
mersed in it. (C) 

Adams, 65, Ex. 23. . 

Avery, 162, Ex. 66-69; 177, Ex. 11. 

Chute, 68, 946. 

Cooley, 149, Ex. 43. 

Hoadley, 130, Ex. 54. 


N., S., & T., 101, Ex. 37. 
Stone, 13, Ex. 7. 


12 tumblers 

Jolly balance and weights. 

Vernier caliper. . 

Brass cylinder. 

3. Specific gravity of a body that will sink in 
water. (C) 

Adams, 66, Ex. 24. 

Chute, 70, ¥ 48. 

Hoadley, 133, 4 147. 

Stone, 19, Ex. 13. 

(b) Avery, 168, 9 156; 176, Ex. 1. 

Cooley, 152, Ex. 46. 

(b) N., S., & T., 105, Ex. 40-41. 

Thwing, 304, Ex. 158. 

{For use of different balances see those marked b.j 


Apparatus. 


Various solids. 
Balance and weights. 


Tumbler. 
4. Specific gravity of a block of wood by use of a 
sinker. (C) 


Adams, 67, Ex. 25. 

Chute, 70, 49-50. 

Hoadley, 133 149. 

Stone, 15, Ex. 9. 

Avery, 169, 4 158; 176, Ex. 2. 
Cooley, 153, Ex. 47. 

N., S., & T., 109, Ex. 42-43. 


Apparatus, 
Solid that will float (wood) (wax). 
Sinker. 
Balance and weights. 
Tumbler. . 

5. Weight of water displaced by a floating body. (Cc) 
Avery, 165, Ex. 71; 177, Ex. 10. 
Cooley, 14, Ex. 44. 

N., S., & T., 103, Ex. 38. 
Chute, 69, 4 47. 

Hoadley, 132, six. 55. 
Stone, 12, Ex. 6. 
Omitted. 

6. Specific gravity by floating method. 
Avery, 176, Ex. 8. 

N., S., & T., 120, Ex. 50. Note 2. 
Stone, 16, Ex. 10. 

Hoadley, 132, Ex. 55. 

Omitted. 

7. Specific gravity of a liquid; two methods. 
1. By use of specific gravity bottle. 
2. By weighing solid in it. 

3. By use of Jolly balance. 
Adams, 69, Ex. 26-27. 

Chute, 73, | 52, 53, 55. 

Hoadley, 134, J 150,138, Ex. 6-7. 

N., S., & T., 112, Ex. 44, 46-47. 
Stone, 18, Ex. 11-12. 

Thwing, 305, Ex. 159-160. 

Avery, 170, ¥ 160. 

Cooley, 154, Ex. 49-51. 


(C) 


You cannot pin to the truth and fail. Dhe one abiding thing, first, last, . 


and all the time, is self-respect. 


—W. L. JEROME, 


WIDE-AWAKE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


[Newton, Mass., has an exceedingly userul city asso- 
ciation, in the hands of the friends of education who are 
not teaching. D. C. Heath, the publisher, is president, 
Dr. John T. Prince, of the state board of education, is 
vice-president, and J. L. Kilborn, secretary. There is 
an executive committee of ten, with George A. Walton 
as chairman. The circular is here given.] 

James Russell Lowell said: “We are the most schooled 
and least educated people in the world.” If this be true, 
cannot we in Newton modify this truth so far as it ap- 
plies to us, by becoming, not less schooled, but better 
educated? At all events, let us get together and talk 
it over. ? 

This association was organized to protect equally the 
interests of children, teachers, and parents, not to find 
fault with schools or the school authorities. 

It aims to spread accurate information concerning the 
schools, to help teachers, and to keep parents in touch 
with modern education in its best phases. It will con- 
sider carefully the conclusions reached by our leading 
educators, and will urge the adoption of such reforms as 
seem desirable and practicable. Among these, with 
some of the reasons in advocacy, are: 

1. Fewer pupils to a teacher. 

2. One session a day, or, if two sessions be had, one 
session to be given to out-of-door study of nature, his- 
tory, geography, or physical training. 

(One session a day has already been secured as an ex- 
periment for the Bigelow school and the Waban school, 
and citizens of ward 3 have peittioned for one session 
for its schools.) 

3. Daily medical inspection of the schools. 

(This has been brought recently to the attention of 
the board of health and of the school board. If adopted, 
it is believed that it will decrease the spread of con- 
tagious diseases, and in the end save the city in time 
and money far more than it will cost, to say nothing of 
the preserving of health and saving of lives.) 

4. Testing the sight and hearing of pupils. 

(This has already been brought to the favorable at- 
tention of the school board. Children are sometimes 
thought to be dull when the trouble is that they cannot 
see what is writen on the blackboard. Many a head- 
ache is due to imperfect vision rather than to bad air 
or other causes commonly assigned.) 

5. Inspection of the sanitary condition of the school- 
houses. 

6. Playgrounds for every ward, while suitable loca- 
tions may be had at reasonable cost. 

(Wards 1 and 7 have recently had a hearing before 
the board of aldermen, with a view of establishing play- 
grounds in those wards, and the retiring mayor recom- 
mends the purchase of about six acres on Washington 
and Auburn streets as a playground for wards 3 and 4. 


The matter has been referred to the committee on public 
parks.) 

7. Establishing branch libraries in each ward. 

(Ward 2 has just succeeded in getting an appropria- 
tion for a branch library.) 

8. The decoration of the schoolrooms. 

(The new Bigelow school, recently decorated by 
voluntary contributions, is a’ neighborhood art gallery.) 

9. Manual training of the kind and extent that will 


seem reasonable to us all. 

10. Vacation schools in summer to be attended at 
their option and that of their parents, by children who 
remain at home during this season, and who have no 
stated occupation. 

As Howells says: “We can expect public spirit only 
from the public,” and every citizen of Newton should 
be interested in the work of this association, even 
though he cannot personally advance its measures or 
attend its meetings. 


EVENTS IN: COLOMBIA IN 1901. 


August 4.—Invasion of Venezuela by Colombians repelled 
by Venezuelan troops. 

August 7.—U. 8. gunboat Machias ordered to Colon. 

August 11.—Diplomatic relations between Colombia and 
Venezuela broken off. 

August 17.—U. 8. gunboat Ranger ordered to Panama. 
Rangal Garviros leads an invasion of Venezuela. 

August 24.—State Department at Washington notifies Vene- 
zuelan and Colombian governments that any breach of amica- 
ble relations between the countries will be sincerely deplored 
by the United States. 

August 31.—Exequators of Colombian consuls in Venezuela 
withdrawn. 

September 7.—Venezuelan fleet bombards Rio Hacha in 
Columbia. 

September 18.—Venezuelan troops occupy Rio Hacha. 

October 1.—Venezuelan troops routed by Colombians near 
Curacoa. 

October 5.—A revolution having broken out in Colombia, the 
Liberals are defeated by government troops near Ambalema. 

October 6.—Venezuelan and Colombian armies face each 
other at Guahjira without fighting. 

October 12.—Venezuelan troops encamp on peninsula. 

October 16.—Colombian revolutionists a second time defeated 
by government troops near Panoneme. 

October -26.—Venezuelan troops routed by insurgents at 
Matwini. 

November 13.—General Reyes asked to assume the Presi- 
dency of Colombia. 

November 20.—Colon captured by Colombian revolutionists. 

November 23.—General Albans foundered vessels bombarded 
by rebels near Panama. 

November 21.—Notice by Commander Foliaco to foreign 
vessels that Colon was to be shelled immediately, 

November 25.—Battle at Empire station, between Colombian 
troops and revolutionists. U.S. marines landed. 

November 27. Fierce battle near Colon. Firing suspended 
while trains passed. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


pLANS FOR BUSY WORK. Prepared by Boston Pri- 
mary Teachers’ Association. Edited by Sarah Louise 

Arnold. New York: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 139 pp. 

Price, 50 cents. 

\side from hearing the recitations, there falls to the 
primary teacher the responsibility of directing the study 
period. Nor is it a matter of simply filling the time, but 
of suggesting profitable employment. Here, then, comes 


the demand for what is known as “ busy work.” Such - 


work must emphasize some lessons already learned, or 
pave the way for some that are to come later. Every 
teacher may advocate different methods, but the aim is 
the same, namely, to develop the mathematical, aesthetic, 
and usefu! instincts in the child mind. To this end, Miss 
Arnold, supervisor of Boston schools, has edited this 
little volume, which contains the successful methods in 
use by primary teachers. Informal letters from some of 
these teachers are also given. Under the three divisions: 
Language, spelling, and reading; number; drawing and 
writing, there is abundant material for busy work, as 
engaging as it is instructive. As the kindergarten and 
primary grades are being merged, this bdok will help to 
strengthen the bond, 

The desire of the teacher for more exercises with which 
to keep busy little minds occupied is fully met by this 
logical and complete compilation. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE AMERICAN PEO- 
PLE. By Frank Strong, Ph.D., President of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, and Joseph Schafer, M. L., Assist- 
ant Professor of History in the University of Oregon. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

The study of civil government in our schools is gradu- 
ally assuming the importance which the subject de- 
mands. If we are to root out hatred of government 
(anarchy), and turn indifference into respect for law 
and order, the best method is to compel every child who 
is obtaining an intellectual education to receive instruc- 
tion as to the nature and absolute necessity to human 
existence of civil laws. It should be the province of 
school treatises on civil government to explain the in- 
timate relation of the people to the laws, and to show 
how these laws have gradually arisen from necessity, 
and have not been arbitrarily established. 

Within the past generation, and almost within the 
past decade, the study of American history and the 1 i- 
separable conditions of civil government have under- 
gone such a radical change that the older methods of 
presentation have become as antiquated as their cor- 
temporary styles of wearing apparel. The narrow 
views and desultory presentation of details have given 
place to the results obtained by the application of scien- 
tific methods of research obtained from the standpoint 
of broad humanitarianism. These researches have il- 
lumined no path more brilliantly than the one traversed 
in the development of our present system of civil gov- 
ernment. 

The authors have laid before themselves the very diffi- 
cult task of presenting a treatise the text of which shall 
be easily comprehensible to quite immature minds, and 
yet which shall satisfy the more exacting minute study 
by older students; and it must be admitted that they 
have succeeded in a remarkable degree in making the 
book responsive to the extreme demands made upon it. 
The mere reader finds a plain and simple, but homoge- 
neous, statement of the main principles of our generai 
and local civil government. He is gradually led up to 
the more complex forms from the simpler ones, and thus 
his mind is, by an appeal to local surroundings, uncon- 
sciously put through a process of training for the com- 
prehension of the more abstract ideas of general govern- 
ment, with which there is seldom opportunity for direct 
contact. The deeper student finds a topical developmeut 
of our existing laws of government from their initial con- 
ceptions, in which the authors have borne heavily on the 
philosophical and historical aspects of the matter: and 
the specialist will find that the important results of the 
latest investigations are embodied in the book, thus ren- 
dering it an up-to-date treatise, not only as regards mat- 
ner of presentation, but in material as well. 

The ripe scholarship of the authors and their contact 
with the freshest‘investigations of the topics treated by 
them is made evident, not only by the matter incorpo- 
rated in the text, but also by the numerous references 
and footnotes to which the attention of more advanced 
readers is called. Less than 240 pages of descriptive text 
other than the reprint of the formal constitution is con- 
tained in the book, and a sound judgment has been ex- 
ercised in the selection of material offered in the rela- 
lively brief space, for the whole matter available wou'd 
amount to several fold that possible for incorporation in 
the book. The necessary curtailment has not been ac- 
complished at the expense of thoroughness, but the 
authors have constantly exercised a most acute sense of 
the knowledge of what was needed to produce a weil- 
balaneed book. A clear, yet vigorous and pleasing, sty'e, 
combined with great simplicity of language, recommends 
the book to the critical teacher, and insures an easy com- 
prehension on the part of the pupil. 

At the close of each chapter there is an excellent bricf 
summary of twenty or thirty lines of the matter just 
treated. In fact, there is no better way of quickly ob- 
taining an idea of the scope of the book than by reading 
these summaries, and it would not be a bad plan to have 
pupils read each of these summaries before they stucy 
the respective chapters themselves. Very wisely the 
authors have put the formal statement of the constitution 
of the United States in an appendix, where it can be 
readily referred to, but does not block the way by occur- 
1ing as a formidable obstacle to progress in the reading 
of the-book. 

BARNES’ NATURAL SLANT PENMANSHIP. Nos. 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6 New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 
American Book Company. Charts 
to match, $1.50 per set. " 
The vertical penmanship has won over the origin ul 

slant until there is a necessity for something newer than 


75 cents a dozen. 


the vertical, and it appears in the natural slant, which 
approaches close to the vertical. We have not heard 
the merits of the natural slant exploited as the vertical 
has been, but it is easily seen that its advocates are as 
severe on the original slant, which they say tends to 
angularity and illegibility. Of course they make the 
same claim that has always been made, that the vertical 
is liable to be slow, and also that there is a tendency to 
the back hand. They admit, as every one does, that the 
vertical is legible to perfection. The only question, then, 
from their standpoint is reasonable speed and avoidance 
of the back hand, and the natural slant claims that the 
first is secured and the other avoided by thefr system. 

The letters are certainly clear, legible, and beautiful. 
The size of the page conforms to the latest and best 
ideals of the modern theory as to the length of the line. 
In Nos. 1 and 2 there are two copies on a page, so that 
the pupil writes one copy but three or four times. The 
tirst copies are also very large, as per the most improved 
modern theory, and are lessened in size in books 2, 3, 
and 4. In Nos. 1 and 2 there are suggestive pictures 
above the copy to interest the pupil. 

There are two smaller books for pencil or pen. They 
are charming little books, with catchy copy and more 
catchy illustrations. These sell for sixty cents a dozen. 
HISTORY OF BDUCATION, TOPICAL STUDIES AND 

QUESTIONS. By Mary M. Conway. Syracuse, N. Y.: 

C. W. Bardeen, Publisher. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

The book is precisely what the title implies and the 
work is admirably done. Anything that will make the 
study of the history of education more general, more in- 
telligent, more comprehensive, more inspiring, is a pdsi- 
tive professional service, and this book tends to do all of 
these. The outline is convenient; it places the history 
of education with a background of political history; it 
makes inevitable a connection of social and educational 
history; it is a logical arrangement; it necessitates in- 
dividual research; it is a constant inspiration to review. 
In every respect the work is well done. 

READINGS IN WELSH HISTORY. By Ernest Rhys. 

New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

This beok is just what the title says, “readings” 
adapted to young people on the history of a romantic 
country and a strong and rugged people. Literature has 


‘recertly brought forth much interest in Wales, and its 


own true history is no less fascinating than its romances, 
mingled with legend and tradition, and significant in its 
association with English history. The book is illus- 
trated with seventy-three illustrations, among which are 
tweiity drawings by Lancelot Speed. 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY, PLANE AND SOLID, 
HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. By Thomas F. 
Holgate, Northwestern University. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. 440 pp. Price, $1.10. 
This is a genuinely good book, written by a master 

workman, one who knows well what the modern notions 

are, but has held fairly closely to the well beaten paths. 

Tf one seeks a so-called up-to-date style of modern geom- 

etry, he does not want this book. but if he wishes the 

latest product of a master in the art of teaching -along 

the time-honored lines, then he does want just such a 


‘book as this. 


° 


THE BOY’S CDYSSEY. By Walter C. Perry. 

York: The Macmillan Company. 

The author has succeeded in writing the adventures of 
Odysseus in a manner which will appeal to any boy. He 
has retained, so far as possible, the style of the original, 
thus losing but little of the beauties of that charming 
language. The excellent pictures faithfully illustrate the 
test and add to the good qualities of the book. 


New 


IN COLLEGE DAYS. Recent ’Varsity Verse Chosen by 
Joseph LeRoy Harrison. Hoston: Knight & Millet. 
232 pp. 

Mr. Hidanie latest collection of verses selected from 
undergraduate college papers is in many respects one of 
the most suggestive and hopeful contributions to con- 
temporary American literature. Mr. Harrison’s skill as 
an editor of such a collection has been twice tested, and 
approved by the concurrent judgment of those who buy 
college books. With the increased accuracy of judgment 
and breadth of literary insight that comes from having 
done the work and lived to watch its success, he has 
made this third volume representative of all that is most 
creditable in undergraduate efforts at poetry. The real 
significance of these efforts becomes clear and distinct 
as one reads these pages, turning from some bit of a 
rollicking toast to an ardent outburst of youthful love 
for maidenhood, to a thoughtful pledge of ambition and 
determination, to an earnest expression of college ideals, 
to a suggestion of the spirit underlying American college 
life at the beginning of the twentieth century. Few 
will turn these leaves without realizing how keen, and 
strong, and vigorous is the undergraduate life which gave 
these verses being. It is verses such as these which 
marked the years which heralded the period of greatest 
fruition in English literature. Une may hope, confi- 
dently, that the analogy will hold good, and that these 
signs of promise may soon give us yet better -things for 
the glory of the literature of the new world. 


ERICAN LEADERS AND HEROES. A Preliminary 
erste in United States History. By Wilbur F. 
Gordy of Hartford. With Illustrations and Maps. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co. Boston: Little, 
Prown, & Co. Cloth. 329 pp. Price, 60 cents. 
Mr. Gordy is one of the few grammar school princi- 
s who has made several excellent and successful text- 
There has been no better work done for ny ogoaed 
school pupils in history by any ecllege professors, by any 
or by any professional book-makers 
than has been done by this busy grammar school mas- 
ter, with one of the largest schools in New England. 
This book is an admirable representation of the advan- 
tage of a grammar master’s view of the needs of boys 


pal 
books 


and girls from ten to twelve,—simple material, full of 
life and action, dramatic, picturesque, concrete, personal. 
Mr. Gordy knows full well that boys must do more than 
admire a hero, they must identify themselves with him 
in a mysterious, sympathetic way. 
There are twenty-five of America’s greatest heroes, 
with reference to other lesser, but important, ones. 


WALL MAP ON GBRMANY, HISTORICAL AND PO- 
LITICAL. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. Size 
Seale, fourteen miles to the inch. 

oun on heavy cloth, $6.00; on 
e large size of this map permits of ve full de 
without crowding. Waterways, and 
physical features are clearly and correctly shown. All 
important towns and battlefields, with their dates are 
given. Submarine cables are correctly indicated. States 


and provinces are shown 
= in delicate colors that har- 


OUR FIRST SCHOOL BOOK. 


By Carrie Singer Ferris 
New York: Silver, Burdett. & ; 
New York: Sil ,&Co. 112 pp. Illustrated. 


This is one of the very beautiful books made for 
grade children. The illustrations are numerous and ote 9 
in artistic effect and teaching value. The colored pic- 
tures are exquisite. It is a child's book in every good 
Sense, one that he will enjoy at home or school. Its 
beauty will delight him, and many of its stories will in- 
terest. As a school book it is adapted to the first year’s 
reading. It is both a primer and first reader in one. 

In the suggestions for occupations with sticks 
crayons, and cardboard, it provides a natural transition 
from the kindergarten plays. The number pictures fit 
naturally into the first arithmetic lessons; and there are 
pages that provide the starting-points for talks on birds 
butterflies, and cther nature subjects. There are nursery 
rhymes to be read aloud in odd moments, or given the 
children for memorizing. And from the first page to 
the last are pictures in profusion on all sorts of subjects 
that may be used for language work or for story telling 
by teacher and pupil. Thus are the aifferent lines of 
work in the first school year co-ordinated. 

The reading matter takes the form of a story, even on 
the first pages, where the sentences must needs be limited 
to very few words repeated often enough to fix them in 
the child’s mind. kor the most part, the lessons and 
pictures treat of the doings of Jack and May, told usually 
in their own words. This thread of narrative running 
through the pages gives an interest that is often lacking 
in books of this class. The child’s plays, all his favorite 
holidays, Valentine’s and April Fools’ days, as well as 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, and the varied interests 
of his little world are represented here in due order 
through the seasons. 


LESSONS IN PHYSICAL GEOGuAPHY. By Charles 
R. Dryer, Indiana State Normal School. New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago: American Kook Company. 430 
pp. (4x6.) Price, $1.20. 

Professor Dryer has made a_ beautiful, interesting, 
valuable text-book, loyal to established facts, but pro- 
nounced in its individuality in the presentation. It 
challenge: one’s admiration from the start. The scien- 
tific atmosphere of the book is tonic. The curvature of 
the earth I have never seen so well presented. The 
same is true of the apparent path of the sun, as, indeed, 
of the whole treatment of the earth in space. The struc- 
ture of the earth and the face of the earth are set forth 
with remarkable clearness and interest. 

It was a happy thought of the author that led him to 
devote a chapter each to the Mississippi river system, 
the Colorado and the St. Lawrence. These chapters 
make an important feature of the work. The lakes and 
lake basins are treated in the same significant manner. 
Perhaps no six pages are so unique as those which deal 
with streams as factors in human life. Indeed, the 
human element in the book is a special charm. 

The maps and charts are often a new conception. 
They are abundant, helpful, and attractive. Although 
especially adapted for the high school course, the treat- 
ment is easily within the comprehension of pupils in the 
upper grades of grammar schools, and may be used to 
great advantage in connection with the advanced school 
geography. Throughout the book are many realistic 
exercises which appeal to the actual or possible experi- 
ence of the student. They are dsigned, not for the pur- 
pose of discovery, but of realization, and progressive 
teachers will appreciate their teaching force and appli- 
cation in both field and laboratory work. Discussions 
of topics which have a special bearing upon human in- 
terest are numerous, and the relations of the physical 
features of the earth to human progress are systematic- 
ally treated in a final chapter. Appendixes give full di- 
rections as to where good material and appliances for 
teaching may be obtained, and describes the best 
methods of using them. A list of nearly all the geo- 
graphical literature available is added for the use of 
students, teachers, and others wishing to provide a good 
working laboratory on the subject. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘“‘Schiller’s Die Jungfrau von Orleans.” Edited by Lewis A. 
Rhoades, Price, 60 cents.——‘ Freytag’s Die Journalisten.”” Edited 
by T. B. Bronson. Price, 45 cents ——“ Verne’s Les Forceurs De 
Blocus.”” Edited by C. Fontaine. Price, 30 cents. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

“Child Stories from the Masters.” By Maud Menefee. Chicago: 
Rand, McNally, & Co. 

“Types of Naval Officers.” By Captain A.T. Mahan. Price, $2.50. 
Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 

“The Key to Expression.” By F. J. Brown and M. W. Brown. 
Nashville: Gospel Advocate Publishing Company. 

“English Words.” By E. W. Chubb, Price, 75 cents. Syracuse: 
C. W. Bardeen. 

‘*Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea” Edited by C. A. Buchheim 

and E. 8. Buchheim. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 
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For Nervousness 


Acid 
Phosphate 


It soothes and strengthens the 
entire nervous system, by supply- 
ing the exhausted and debilitated 
nerves with a natural food, pos- 
sessing the needed vitalizing, 
invigorating, and life-giving prop- 
erties. 


Gives Perfect Digestion 
and Restful Sleep. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. One hundred and thirty 
members of the Massachusetts School- 
masters’ Club met at the Hotel Brunswick 
December 14 in attendance on the 
monthly dinner. The president, George 
H. Martin, presided. At the business 
meeting which followed after the minutes 
had been read and the report of the audit- 
ing committee had been received and ac- 
cepted, an amendment to the constitution 
was adopted, so that Article 2, section 2, 
shail hereafter read: “The number of 
active members shall be limited to 300.” 
The after-dinner topic was “Progressive 
Education,” and it was exhaustively dis- 
cussed in papers prepared and read by 
Miss Laura Fisher, director of kinder- 
gartens, Boston, Miss Sarah L. Arnold, 
supervisor of schools, Boston, Miss Laura 
A. Knott, principal of Bradford Academy, 
and Miss Mary G. Woolley, president of 
Mount Holyoke College——George W. 
Knight, an instructor in chemistry at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
has left Boston for Cienfuegos, Cuba, to 
fill the position of chief chemist on one 
of the largest Cuban sugar plantations. 
Mr. Knight is to study conditions there 
for six months, fcllowing which he will 
return to Boston. He is one of the 
youngest instructers at Technology, hav- 
ing graduated with the class of 1900, but 
asan “A” man. His home is at Mt. Bow- 
doin, Dorchester. 

SPRINGFIELD. Edgar D. Varney, 
principal of the Webster school in Ever- 
ett, has been elected principal of the 
Carew-street school, to succeed J. D. 
Stratton, resigned. Mr. Varney is about 
thirty-five years old. He is a graduate of 
Betes College, was for three years a stu- 
dent in Chicago University, and while 
there he did some work as an instructor 
in the university. For some years he was 
a teacher in the high school, and later 
principal of a large grammar school in 
Denver, Colo. He has been in Everett 
about two years, and is recommended 
highly by the school board of that place. 

CAMBRIDGE. The following nomina- 
tions were made: Mary A. Driscoll, Mer- 
rill school; Grace Clark, Putnam school; 
Bessie W. Howard, physical culture, high 
and Latin; Winnifred V. Cobb and Annie 
L. Prince, Harvard; Elizabeth M. Crow- 
ley, Willard; Julia L. Frame, Peabody; 
Mary E. Warren, Morse; Lillian C. Bur- 
bank,” Webster. These resignations were 
accepted: Margaret M. Brosnahan, Wel- 
lington; Grace Morgan, Boardman; Leila 
F. Drake, Morse. 

HAVERHILL. Miss Frances E. Mc- 
Duffee, one of the assistants at the high 
school, submitted her resignation, which 
was accepted, and Miss Mabel Smith ot 
Marlboro was elected to fill the vacancy, 
her salary being fixed at the rate of $750 
per annum for the rest of the year. 

HYANNIS. The president of the Barn- 
stable County Teachers’ Association for 
next year is Superintendent H. N. Knox 
of Harwich, the chairman of the execu- 


tive committee Superintendent A. O. 
Stanger of Falmouth, and the secretary 
and treasurer Miss Ida E. Finley of 
Hyannis. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The board of education is 
as follows: President, Graham H Harris; 
vice-president, Clayton Mark; secretary, 
Lewis E. Larson; Thomas Brenan, Daniel 
R. Cameron, Clayton. Mark, Christian 
Meier, Joseph Stolz, Chester M. Dawes, 
George W. Claussenius, Mrs. Caroline K. 
Sherman, John T. Keating, Thomas Gal- 
lagher, Edward Tilden, Edwin F. Row- 
land, E. G. Dudley, Mrs. Isabelle O’Keeffe, 
Joseph Downey, F. J. Loesch, John F. 
Wolff, Charles J. Holmes, Charles J. Vo- 
picka, Henry Hartung. 


MC KINLEY MEMORIAL. 


Teachers, school children, and students 
in all the educational institutions of the 
United States have shown a deep interest 
in the movement of the McKinley Na- 
tional Memorial Association to fittingly 
mark the last resting place of William 
McKinley with a memorial that shall be 
typical of those exalted qualities of char- 
acter, simplicity, dignity, devotion to duty 
and high ideals that were so eminently 
exemplified im his life and purposes. 
This memorial is to rise above the grave 
at Canton, O., where he will finally rest 
in accord with his own expressed wish. 

William McKinley’s life appeals to 
every American boy and girl. He was 
the average country youth, a wage earner 
and a private soldier, a worker, and a stu- 
dent. A monument to Willam McKinley 
is a monument to American manhood and 
strong, self-reliant, industrious, persever- 
ing youth. No president of the last quar- 
ter of a century has been more loved by 
the children of the nation than William 
McKinley. His life appealed to them; 
his kindly ways, his calm dignity, the 
very look from the eyes told of the gentle- 
ness that made littie children. go to him 
and love him. Everywhere the offerings 
of the school children have been freely 
given for the building of this memorial. 
Could the dead lips speak, it is safe to say 
it would be in gratification at the evidence 
of the love of the children. 

In public and parochial schools, at- 
tended alike by the children of the rich 
and poor, public offerings often cause 
suffering to sensitive pupils. A plan has 
been suggested that will do away with 
this: Each pupil is supplied with an en- 
velope, on which he or she will place the 
name and home address. This envelope 
is sealed and handed to the teacher, who 
sends it to the designated treasurer for 
record, and in order that the souvenir cer- 
tificate may later be sent. In this way, 
no one knows the amount of the contri- 
bution, or whether one was given at all. 
This souvenir certificate is given in rec- 
ognition of the offering, and does not 
state the amount. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Nothing seems lacking in the New 
Year number of the Ladies’ Home Journal 
to make it the most complete issue of that 


periodical yet published. In every way it 
is singularly attractive. Cardinal Gib- 
bons and Rudyard Kipling lead the list of 
contributors, the one with a strong ar- 
raignment of the woman,’ the other 
with the true story of how he brought up 
a baby lion on a bottle! We are told “How 
Uncle Sam Guards His Millions,” and how 
to have a comfortable home and a garden 
for $6,000. There is a wealth of good fic- 
tion. The editorial page is given up to 
extracts from sixty-eight letters relating 
to the “cramming” system in the schools. 
There are two pages of beautiful photo- 
graphic views “Along Country Roads,” 
and the second part of the Journal’s pic- 
ture story of ‘“‘What a Girl Does at Col- 
lege,”” showing the athletic side. By the 
Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 
One dollar a year. 


—An article of particular interest in the 
forthcoming issue of the Critic will be B. 
W. Matz’s paper on “Dickens and His 
Illustrators.” Mr. Matz’s text will be 
supplemented by five hitherto unpub- 
lished portraits of Dickens, besides nu- 
merous drawings and fac-similes of 
manuscripts. Following this paper will 
be George Gissing’s appreciation, entitled 
“Dickens in Memory,” a semi-critical, 


semi-reminiscent article by one fully 
qualified to speak with sympathy and 
with authority of the creator of so many 
human and enduring masterpieces. 


—Among the more distinguished con- 
tributors to the January number of Frank 


Leslie’s Popular Monthly are Ian Mac- 
Laren, Hamlin Garland, Ralph Henry 
Barbour, and Senator Tillman. 


An effort is being made to complete the 
general catalog of Phillips Academy of 
Andover, Mass. ‘The addresses and busi- 
ness occupations of a large number of 


these students during the past fifty years 
are unknown. The alumni and friends of 
the institution will confer a favor by 
sending such information to Rev. Eugene 
C. Webster of Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


AGENCY 


T this season .of the year Superintendents at d school officers 
have considerable difficulty in finding desirable teachers to fill 


unexpected vacancies. 


The demand made upon us for teachers this fall is so great 
that we could easily assist almost any number of first-class teachers 
to procure better positions. Men and won en are in equal demand. 

We shall be glad to receive calls or letters bearing upon this 


question. 
nials received by us lately: 


I am perfectly satisfied —in fact, much 
pleased — with what you have done for me; 
and if, at any future time, I need the services 
of an agency I shall undoubtedly come to you 
again. * © * 

I shall recommend your agency tu any one 
who is in need of such help as I know you can 


give. Yours very truly, 


Lynn, Mass., Feb. 21, 1901. 


Thank you for the interest which you have 
shown in me since I registered with you, and 
believe me one of the staunch upholders of the 


agency. Sincerely yours, 


Pawtucket, R. I.. Aug. 27, 1901. 


I have decided to give up teaching. * * * 


I have only words of praise for your agency, 

and regret to sever connections with so gentle- 

manly and businesslike an agency. You did 

more for me than I expected. . 
Cordially yours 


Concord, N. H., Sept. 22, 1901. 


Following are a few of the many unsolicited testimo- 


I really feel grateful to your agency for 
putting me in the way of coming here. I think 
I have said this before, but it will bear repeat- 
ing. The work is just what I like. If I should 
some day wish to do a larger work of the same 
kind, I shall surely ask yourhelp. * * * 

Sincerely yours, 


E. Fairfield, Me., April 15, 1901 


The following is from a prominent Massa- 
chusetts Superintendent : — 

You know I do not possess unlimited faith 
in the value of agencies to superintendents 
seeking promotion, but I am glad to admit that 
your good offices in this particular case are 
very apparent, and I wish to thank you very 
heartily for the manner in which you have rep- 
resented my interests. * * 
Yours very truly, 


Sept. 28, 1901. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


211-215 Pemberton Building 


20 Pemberton Square 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Teachers 


Preparing for Examination in 
DESIRING TO TEACH 
SHOULD HAVE 


| HISTORY 


FOSTER’S Historical Outline Manual. 


Clear. Concise. 


Comprehensive. 


Acknowledged by LEADING EDUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT fo1 
Students and Teachers of History in Common Schools, Normal Schools, 
County Normal Institutes, Summer Schools, and Colleges. 


. Political Parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 


: 1. Systematic Historical Chains of Events. 
: 2. Comprehensive Outlines on all Financial Policies. 
Admirable ; 3. Unique, specially copyrighted Campaign War Maps. 
4 
Features 5. All Important Treaties made by the United States. 
6. Movements toward Confederation. 
.7 


- Noted American Authors and Historical Literary Production. 


Paper Cover, 146 pages, postpaid, 30 cents. Liberal Discounts for Class Use. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


20 Pemberton 8q., Boston. 


208 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


GRAIMIATICAL CAUTIONS. A concise and comprehensive arrange 


ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 
by Exercises affording the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 


these cautions. 
price. 25 cents. 


By JAmes F. Instructor in English Grammar. Paper 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 


By JAmes F. WILLIs. 


uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. 


This book has already met with a very large sale. 


It is inval 
Use it, and pupils will soon 


become skillful and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming 


Paper; price, 25 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
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NEW YORK CITy. 


The annual report of State Superintend- 
ent of Publie Instruction Charles R, Skin- 
nr has been published, and the following 
.tutisties are included in the report: — 

The value of school property in the 
ctote is estimated at $16,916,688 for the 
towns and $70,375,726 for the cities, mak- 
jing a total for the state of $87,292,414, 
showing an increase of $5,523,919 over last 
year’s estimate. 

There were 497,270 children of school 
age in the towns, of which 446,422 at- 
tended the public schools some portion of 
the year, With an average daily attendance 
of 297,416. This is a decrease from last 
year’s figures of 7,748 children of school 
age, of 7,793 attending school, and an 
average daily attendance of 8,384. In the 
cities the number of children of school age 
is 1,123,817, of which 795,994 attended the 
public schools some portion of the year, 
with an average daily attendance of 575,- 
741. This shows an increase in the cities 
of 59,182 ehildren of scheol age, of. 40,635 
children attending the public schools, and 
of 24,052 average daily attendance. 

In the towns there were maintained 217 
private schools during the year, with a 
total registration of 13,067. In the cities 
732 private schools are reported, with a 
registration of 164,961, making a total of 
949 private schools in the state, with a 
registration of 178,082. This shows an in- 
crease of five private schools for the state, 
with an increased registration of 14,182 
pupils. The number attending private 


schools added to the number registered in 


the public schools gives a total registra- 
tion of 1,420,444, out of a school popula- 
tion of 1,621,087. This shows that 87.6 per 
cent. of the children of school age were 
actually in attendance during some por- 
tion of the year. 

In the towns 15,740 teachers were em- 
ployed, an increase of 84 over the preced- 
ing year, while in the cities 16,713 teachers 
were employed, being an increase of 601 
over the previous year. Of this increase 
in the cities, 506 were added in Greater 
New York alone. The total number of 
teachers employed for the legal term in 
the entire state was 32,453, being an in- 
crease of 685 over the previous year. 

The total amount paid for teachers’ 
salaries in the towns was $5,183,630.30, in 


ment of children was 10. 


the cities, $16,320,989.25, making a total for 
the state of $21,504,619.55. This shows an 
increase in the s»laries paid teachers in 
the towns of $131,545.72, in the cities of 
$2,154,181.20, or a total increase in the 
state of $2,285,726.92. Of this increase, 
$2,066,085.14 is accounted for in Greater 
New York alone. The average annual 
salary paid teachers in the towns was 
$329.35, being an increase over last year 
of $6.86. In the cities the average an- 
nual salary paid was $976.54. being an in- 
crease of $97.27 over the preceding year. 

The average annual salary paid in New 
York City was $1,176.08, being an increase 
over last year of $141.15. Deducting the 
salaries of the teachers in New York from 
the total for the state shows that the 
average annual salary in the state, exclu- 
sive of New York City, was $399.47, which 
pia be an increase over last year of 

6.96. 

The total cost of maintaining the public 
echools during the year was $7,678,120.96 
in the towns and $28,717,148.56 in the 
cities, making a total for the state of $36,- 
395,269.52; showing an increase in the 
towns of $154,221.87, and in the cities of 
$2,819,556.28. Of this amount, $22,845,358.65 
was expended by the city of New York 
alone. These figures, however, do not in- 
clude the amount expended in maintaining 
the normal schools, teachers’ institutes, 
training classes and schools, the Indian 
schools, schools for deaf and dumb, and 
other institutions connected with this de- 
partment, which would increase this total 
expenditure about $1,000,000. The amount 
expended im maintaining the normal 
schools during the past year was $436,- 
647.21. 

The state inspectors, under the compul- 
sory education law, have made during the 
past year 1,493 visits. The number of 
cases of truancy or irregularity investi- 
gated by local attendance officers was ap- 
proximately 190,000. The number of chil- 
dren arrested for truancy and committed 
to truant schools was 1,601. The number 
of parents brought before local magis- 
trates for illegally detaining their children 
from school was 876. The number of per- 
sons, firms, or corporations against whom 
a penalty was imposed for illegal employ- 
The total ex- 
pense incurred by this department in en- 
forcing the compulsory education law was 
$18,056.68. 

Lazare Weiller and Baron Maurice de 
la Gotelleries, who have been sent to 
America by the French government ‘to 
study the economic and commercial 


growth of the United States, arrived in 
New York on Saturday.. M. Weiller will 
devote himself to the study of the great 
industrial combinations, and he will also 
endeavor to arrange a post-graduace 
course of study for the students of the 
French high schools. 

M. Weiller said: “In Rome there is a 
high French school of arts, and in Athens 
a school of letters, to which graduates of 
the French schools are sent. Why should 
there not be in the Unitel States a great 
school of engineering and finance? We 
have in France high schools devoted to 
the study of political science. Possibly it 
would be well for’ graduates from these 
schools to be sent here to study American 
methods, for undoubtedly much could be 
learned. 

“In the study of American industries 
there is much to be learned. For this rea- 
son it is my purpese to visit all the cen- 
tres of commerce. Your trade schools and 
polytechnic institutes are of much inter- 
est. The factories and mills, and all the 
places where the energy of the American 
people is displayed will be studied. This 
is in outline the purpose of our visit to 
the United States.” 

M. Weiller comes here under the aus- 
pices of the ministers of commerce, 
finance, and marine. He is peculiarly 
fitted for the task which he has under- 
taken, as he is not only a man of broad 
culture, but is conversant with practical 
business affairs. He has for several years 
made a study of industrial conditions. 
His studies were begun at the University 
of Oxford, from which institution he was 
graduated. 

The memorial resolutions adopted by 
the superintendents and principals of the 
boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx on 
the death of President McKinley were for- 
warded last week to Mrs. McKinley. The 
resolutions, which were engrossed by Tif- 
fany & Co., consisted of several pages 
bound in black seal. The opening page 
ontained a carnation in  water-color. 
This was followed by the arms of the city 
of New York and the seal of the board of 
education was worked into the initial let- 
ter. The maple leaf of New York state 
and a twig of holly were among other ‘e- 
signs. On the final page was a palm de- 
sign, with the dates 1843-1901. 

The resolutions were signed by John 
Jasper, borough superintendent of schools, 
Principals William C. Hess, John P. Con- 
roy, Emma A. Johnson, and Emma U. 
Schoonmaker, and Associate Superin- 
tendent Kdgar D. Shimer as a committee. 


THE STREET CAR BLOCKADE. 


THE CALAMITY. 


All at once the street car sort o” hopped, 

And then, with a jolt and bump, it 
stopped, 

For another car was just ahead, 

As motionless as if ’twere dead. 

Another car was ahead of that, 

Two men inside, one lean, one fat, 

And ahead of that was another car, 

With one lone man of the G. A. R. 

Another car was ahead of that, 

In which a sleeping copper sat, 

And another car, ahead of that, 

Was as empty as a looted flat. 

Ahead of that was another car, 

And ahead of that another car, 

And ahead of that another car, 

And ahead of that another car, 

And another car ahead of that, 

And another car ahead of that, 

And another car ahead of that, 

And other cars ahead of those, 

And still more cars ahead of those, 

And ahead of those were others still, 

And stretching ahead were others still, 

While each was silent as the tomb, 

And a veritable cave of gloom. 


THE CAUSE. 


For a wagon filled with soft coal slack 
Had broken down on the street car track, 
—Chicago Tribune. 


BEYOND CONTROL. 


You can sometimes dodge the lion who 
selects you as his prey ; 

You can even catch and cage him and ob- 
serve him at his play ; 

The wolf and the hyena are uncanny to 
the view, 

But they leave you unmolested if you 
know a thing or two. 

But there’s one terrific creature we en- 
counter now and then, 

Who defies all calculations to protect. his 
fellow-men. 

He balks our fondest purpose and ne plays 
the very deuce, 

There is nothing that can stop him, whe 
the fool breaks loose, : 

—Washington Star. 


When you decide to try the experiment 
of “doing unto others as you wish to be 
done by,” you will find that many of the 
mean things you have heard about your 
neighbors are not true.—California Voice. 


- Andrew Jackson, by W. G. Brown. 

. James B. Bads, by Louis How. 
Benjamin Franklin, »by Paul E. More. 

. Peter Cooper, by R. W. Raymond. 

- Thomas Jefferson, by H. C. Merwin. 

. William Penn, by George Hodges. 

. Ulysses S. Grant, by Walter Alien. 

. Lewis and Clark, by William R, Lighton. 


the development of the country. 


An Accompaniment to the Study of American History 
THE RIVERSIDE BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES 


. John Marshall, by James B Thayer. 

10. Alexander Hamilton, by Charles A. Conant. 
11. Washington trving, by Henry W. Boynton. 
12. Paul Jones, by Hutchins Hapgood, 


Each Volume, 16mo, about 100 pages. 
Portrait, 50 cents, net, postpaid 


An agreeable personal sketch presenting graphically the character 
and achievements of the subject and pointing out his contribution to 


Stephen A. Douglas, by W. G. Brown. 
Samuel de Champlain, by 4. D. Sedgwick, Jr. 
George Rogers Clark, by Frederick J. Turner, 
Abraham Lincoln, by Carl Schurz. 


School Edition, with half-tone 


than too Illustrations and Maps. 


An Introduction to the Study of English History 


ENGLAND’S STORY: A HISTORY FOR GRASIMAR 
AND HIGH SCHOOLS 
By Eva Marcu Tappan, Ph. D., Head of the English Department, English High 
School, Worcester, Mass. With Summaries and Genealogies, and with more 


Crown 8vo, 85 cents, net, postpaid. 

‘ It is hard to see how a better book can be written for pupils 

in the upper Grammar grades.’’ Leonarp, President of 
State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


4 Park Street, Boston 


Descriptive circulars of the books mentioned above will be sent on application. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


378--388 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


85 Fifth Ave., New York 


 JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 
A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most rem rkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature —an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 
(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). Price in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents. 


Order of THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 20 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


“4 delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


TALES FROM 


By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 


¢ It has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 

taught rea/ /iterature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 
of the works of great authors at an early age. 

With this thought and object in view, CHtLp Stupy oF TH CLAssics has been written. 

In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 
later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively 
as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. 

This little volume is beautifully printed on the best pene, of paper, fully illustrated, 
with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any li 


tary reading. 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Avenue. 


Boards, Illustrated. . . . Price, 40 Cents. 
Liberal discount for introduction 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


MYTHOLOGY. 


st of books for supplemen- 


BOSTON : 
20 Pemberton Sq. 


Nature Study by Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. 


‘Nature Study by Months seems to me to 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and 
well, and this little book is no exception.”— 
Hon. Frank A. Hitt, Secretary Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education. 


Best Work Yet Written. 


“« Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
is the best work that has yet been written.”— 
Carotyn D. Woop, Naturé Supervisor, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually 
been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Jilustrated. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Avenue. 


BOSTON : 
20 Pemberton Square. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Sregeey authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


The work for the $100,000 fund at 
Smith College is going on with renewed 
zeal, and every ore is fully expecting to 
see the sum complete by the required 
time. Alumnae throughout the country 
have entered into the spirit of the work, 
in order to obtain the full amount. The 
Smith College Club of Kansas City pre- 
sented W. S. Gilbert’s comedy, “En- 
gaged,’ which was so successfully given 
at the college last year, and the proceeds, 
which were $275, are to go for the fund. 
The Boston Association of Smith College 
alumnae has also been working for the 
fund. 

In the catalog just issued by Yale 
University there are some very interest- 
ing facts. The whole number of students 
in the academic department is 1,240, an 
increase of 48. Since the appearance of 
the last catalog, three important prizes 
have been established—the Robert Cal- 
lender scholarship, the John Addison 
Porter prize in American history, and the 
Samuel Henry Galpin prize for the best 
entrance examination in Latin. More 
than $30,000 is annually applied by the 
corporation for the relief of students who 
need pecuniary aid. This assistance is 
given in the form of tuition scholarships, 
and in special beneficiary scholarships. 
The method of awarding these scholar- 
ships has been changed during the last 
year. Those who are found to be at once 
highest in scholarship and most in need 
will have their tuition bill cancelled. An 
equal number of scholarships, with $75 a 
year, will be awarded to those judged to 
be at once lowest in scholarship and least 
in need. To all the rest scholarships at 
the rate of $115 a year will be given. 

The library school of Illinois Univer- 
sity is now offering a course in the study 
of United States government documents. 
No course of this character is offered any- 
where else in the country. 

The Princeton faculty committee which 
was appointed some time ago to formu- 
late entrance requirements for the course 
leading to the degree of bachelor of sci- 
ence has handed ir its report, which has 
been accepted by the faculty of the School 
of Science. The changes made in the en- 
trance requirements put these examina- 
tions nearly on the level of the minimum 
requirements of the scademic depart- 
‘ment. Two years’ work in either French 
or German has been substituted as a re- 
quirement, instead of one year’s work in 
each. In Latin, English, and mathe- 
matics the minimum examinations of the 
-academic department will be observed, 
with the addition of solid geometry. In 
mathematics the freshmen will hereafter 
have four hours a week, instead of three. 
The new entrance requirements will be 
put in operation in 1903. 

The annual Dartmouth catalog has 

come out. The register contains the 
names of 686 students in the co lege 
proper, 27 in the ‘suck school, 36 in the 
’Thayer school, and 72 in the Medical 
school; total, 768. In the total distribu- 
tion by states, Massachusetts leads with 
290, New Hampshire coming next with 
219. 
¢ President Seelye, in his annual report 
‘at Smith College, states that less than 
‘one-half of the students can be accommo- 
‘dated at the college residence-houses, and 
sone of the principal needs of the college 
‘is more houses, since parents sometimes 
object to sending their children to college 
unless they live in college houses. The 
capacity of the assembly hall is 300 less 
than the enrollment of the college, but 
should be adequate to accommodate sev- 
eral hundred more than the college mem- 
bership, in order to accommodate the at- 
tendance at public meetings. 

Several changes have recently been 
made in the entrance requirements at 
Tufts by which candidates who have had 
preparation in science will be allowed to 
substitute that for a language, requiring 
only two languages, instead of three. Ad- 
vanced work in Engl'sh history cr mathe- 
matics may also be substituted for one of 
the languages. These changes have been 
made with a view to simplifying the re-. 
quirement system, and to balancing d’f- 
ferent studies more justly. They also 
give more prominence to scientific work, 
and less to that in languages By 
another change in requirements, the ru'e 
regarding candidates with conditions, by 
which they have been admitted to the 
college as special students, and allowed 
to make up their conditions after enter- 
ing, hag been abolished. Hereafter, al- 
though special students will continue to 


- be admitted, they will come under no gen. 


eral rule, but the case of each will ba 
considered separately, and treated accord. 
ing to its merits. These changes are to 
go into effect in 1902. 

It has been announced that Henry B. 
Metcalf, who is president of the trustees, 
and also chairman of the trustees’ com- 
mittee on finance, has retired from the 
latter office. His place is to be taken by 
William H. Sherman, formerly of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the trustees, and 
Mr. Sherman’s place will be filled by 
Lorin L. Dame of Medford 

Bertram hall, the first dormitory to be 
built for Radcliffe College, is completed. 
It is the gift of Mrs. David P. Kimball, 
and has cost about $70,000. It is a four- 
story, red brick structure, trimmed with 
Vermont marble, and is situated on 
Shepard street, near Garden. It contains 
bedrooms and studies for twenty stu- 
dents, a large dining-room, a library, and 
a parlor. 

Plans for developing the study of Span- 
ish at Yale have been made recently. A 
course in that language has been arranged 
to be given under the direction of Wil- 
liam Henry Bishop, the novelist and 
author. It will commence January 13. 
The recitations will be held in North 
Sheffield hall Mondays and Wednesdays. 
The course will be one of general inter- 
est, and it is expected that it will be 
elected largely. 

The library of Wellesley College, en- 
dowed by Eben Norton Horsford, now 
numbers 51,752 carefully selected vol- 
umes. The library is fully catalogued by 
author and subject entries, and the most 
recent and useful bibliographical aids are 
provided, special effort being made by the 
librarians to train students in thorough 
methods of research. A practical course 
of instruction in bibliography is given 
each year in connection with college 
courses in art, literature, philosophy, his- 
tory, and economics. One hundred and 
sixty-five American, English, French, arm 

German periodicals are taken, as well as 
about thirty-seven daily, weekly, and 
monthly journals. 

Professor E. G. tarris, who has for the 
past ten years held the chair of civil en- 
gineering in the Missouri School of Mines 
and Metallurgy at Rolla, has resigned, to 
take the chair of civil engineering in the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

The trustees of the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural College, at Mansfield, Conn., 
which had serious trouble last summer, 
resulting in the withdrawal of the presi- 
dent and several . professors, say that 
affairs at the institution are now running 
smoothly. The financial irregularities 
have been straightened, discipline is 
maintained, the whole plant is in good 
repair, and there are about fifty students, 
of whom fourteen entered this year. The 
faculty is planning a new prospectus 
which will provide special winter courses 
for young farmers not seeking a degree. 


Miss Mary Bidwell Breed is now dean 
of women in Indiana University, a post- 
tion created by the board of trustees at 
a recent meeting. isiss Breed is a native 
of Pennsylvania, is a graduate of the 
Pennsylvania College for Women at 
Pittsburg, later received her bachelor's 
degree from Bryn Mawr, and was granted 
the degree of doctor of philosophy from 
the latter institution this year; after four 
years of graduate work. ; 


The total enrollment of students in 
Bates College this year is 293, with 59 
seniors, 67 juniors, 75 sophomores, and 92 
freshmen with accredited standing, which 
makes the largest freshmen class on rec- 
ord at Bates at the close of the first term. 


Syracuse University is now organizing 
a college of applied science, in which me- 
chanical, electrical, and civil engineering 
will be taught. The first building, the 
gift of Lyman Cornelius Smith, who is 
founding the college, is in process of erec- 
tion. 

Professor Edward North, who has just 
resigned from the faculty of Hamilton 
College, has seen fifty-seven years of 
active service in the college, under five 
successive presidents. Since his election 
to the college faculty in 1843, Professor 
North has given instruction in Greek lan- 
guage and literature to fifty-seven succes- 
sive classes, and upward of 2,300 students. 

John D. Rockefeller has offered Bryn 
Mawr College $239,000 for the erection of 
a new dormitory building and a heating 
and electric light plant, conditional upon 
the trustees being able to secure by com- 
mencement day in June, 1902, pledges for 
the additional $250,000 meeded for a li- 
brary building. ‘This will be Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s first gift to Bryn Mawr. 

The catalog of Bowdoin, just issued, 
shows a total enrollment of 345, of which 
254 are in the academic department. 
There are 50 seniors, 66 juniors, 64 sopho- 
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mores, 65 freshmen, and 9 special stu- 
dents. The enrdiiment in the medical 
school is smaller than usual; but this is 
to be explained by the fact that the re- 
cent change in the length of the medical 
course from three years to four causes the 
school to be without a fourth-vear class 
this year. No students will graduate in 
June, 1902. With the coming year the 
school will begim upon a four years’ 
course, with all classes represented. 

Christopher Robinson, K. C., has been 
unanimously elected chancellor of Trinity 
University, Toronto, in succession to the 
late G. W. Allan. The new chancellor is 
a son of the late Sir John Beverley Rob- 
inson, Bart., chief justice of Upper 
Canada, who was the first chancellor of 
Trinity. Mr. Robinson is a graduate of 
the old King’s College, now the Univer- 
sity of Toronto. He took the degree of 
B. A. ad eundem in Trinity University in 
1853, and proceeded to the M. A. degree 
in the same year. © 

The gratifying announcement has been 
made by President Hazard of Wellesley 
College that J. D. Rockefeller of Chicago 
has offered the college $150,000 to be used 
in the erection of a dormitory and for the 
installing of a central heating plant, pro- 
vided the same amount is added to the 
college endowment fund from other 
sources before commencement day, 1902. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCI- 
ATION. 


The executive committee announces 
with pleasure the unanimous selection of 
Minneapolis, Minn., as the place of meet- 
ing for the forty-first annual convention 


of the National Educational Association, © 


July 7-11, 1902. 

The municipal and business organiza- 
tions and the school authorities of Minne- 
apolis have united in tendering abundant 
facilities for the work of tne association, 
and have secured for the general sessions 
the exposition auditorium, seating 8,000 
persons, and equally desirabie meeting 
places for the various aepartments. 

The state superintendents of public in- 
struction of Minnesota and North Dakota 
have adjourned the usual opening of the 
numerous summer schools for teachers 
until July 14, and later, that all in those 
states may attend the convention. 

The various educational organizations 
of Minnesota, under the lead of the State 
Association, will unite with the teachers 
and citizens of Minneapolis in extending 
to the members of the convention a wel- 
come worthy the state of minnesota and 
its chief city. 

The local authorities at Minneapolis 
have chosen Willard.G. Nye of tne Com- 
mercial Club of thar city as cnairman of 
the local convention committee. Full 
committee organizations will be an- 
nounced in Bulletin No. 2. 

The railway lines of the Western Pas- 
senger Association have gramed the 
usual rate of one fare for tne round trip, 
plus the membership fee, witn provisions 
for extension of tickets for return to Sep- 
tember 1, on the deposit plan. Concur- 
rent action has already been taken by the 
Central Passenger Association, and 
similar action is expected by all other 
passenger associations at an early date. 
The lines running west and north of Min- 
neapolis give assurances of favorable ex- 


cursion rates to the Great lakes; to the 
10,000 smaller, but scarcely less interest- 
ing, lakes of Minnesota; to the Yellow- 
stone park, the Rocky mountains, and the 
Pacific coast. Already geographical ex- 
cursions are forming for the study of va- 
rious interesting localities of the North- 
west. 

The West hotel has been selected as 
association headquarters. Thirty parlors 
have been reserved for state headquarters, 
and will be assigned to states in the oraer 
of application to this office. The low 
price charged for these parlors will make 
it possible for every state to enjoy the ad- 
vantages of state headquarters at slight 
expense. 

Minneapolis abounds in excellent hotels 
which will unite in granting low rates, 
while the homes of the city will be opened 
to any extent necessary to provide com- 
fortable entertainment for au visitors. 

The active members in aii states are 
urged to co-operate with their respective 
state directors in securing a large attend- 
ance at the Minneapolis convention. It 
is gratifying to ncte that more than 1,200 
active members were in attendance at the 
Detroit convention. It is believed that a 
still larger number will be present at the 
Minneapolis meeting. The new active 
members enrolled during the past year 
number 628, bringing the total active 
membership up to 2,810. ‘i‘he entire en- 
rollment credited to the Detroit meeting 
is 10,180. 

The Detroit volume will be completed 
about December 20, and will be delivered 
to active members before the twenty-fifth. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENCE. 


The department of superintendence will 
hold its next annual meeting in Unicago, 
Tll., February 25, 26, and 27, 1902. 

The Central, Western, Trunk Line, and 
Southeastern Passenger Associations 
have already granted the usual round-trip 
rate of one and one-third fare, on the cer- 
tificate plan, from all points in their re- 
spective territories. The New England, 
Southwestern, and Transcontinentai As- 
sociations will without doubt concur in 
the same rate and arrangement. 

The Auditorium hotel has been selected 
as the headquarters of the department; 
all rooms and meals will be on the Euro- 
pean plan. 

The meetings of the department will be 
held in University hall in the Fine arts 
building, which is emtered from the par- 
lors of the Auditorium hotel. Commodl- 
ous rooms have been secured for the 
Round Table sessions. 

The following is a preliminary program 
of the meeting. A complete program will 
be issued soon, and may be ubtained upon 
application to this office, or to Hon. G. 
R. Glenn, president of the department of 
superintendence, Atlanta, Ga. 


GREATEST WOMAN TOURIST. 

Annie S. Peck has climbed more moun- 
tains in Europe, South and North 
America than any other woman in the 
world, and has taken more risks on peril- 
ous heights than all other Americal 
women, and she has taken photographs 
out of the usual, and has had beautiful 
views made of them, through which she 
makes a series of noble lectures worth 
while for any one to hear, 


i 
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Some New Books. 


Title. . Author Publisher. Price. 

Types Of Naval Mahan Little, Brown, & Co., Boston. $2.50 
The Key to Expression .............-0+..ceeeeeneeens Brown Gospel Advocate Pub. Co, N’shv’e —— 
Schiller’s Die Jungfrau von Orleans..............- Rhoades(Ed.)D Appleton & Co. . 
Freytag’s Die Bronson (Ed.) 45 
Verne’s Les Forceurs De Fontaine (Ed_)‘ “ -30 
Child Stories from the Masters................000005 Menefee Rand, McNally, & Co, = _ 
Jane Austen...... Hill John Lane 6 00 
Eng Chubb ©. W Bardeen, Syracuse.  .75 
A Topical Discussion of Geography................. Doub Tue Macmillan Company,N. Y. —— 
Lessons in Physical Geography..................-.+. Dryer American Book Company ‘ 1,20 
The True Story of Captain John Woods Doubleday, Page, & Co., 1.50 
Camera Shots at Big Game Walihan 10.00 
Frederick the Great on Kingeraft................... Whittall Longmans, Green, & Co., ‘ 3.00 
The Tale of the Great Mutiny.............. ......... Fichett Charles Scribner’s Sons, ‘ 1.50 
The Three Essentials. ....... MacCraeken G. P, Putnam’s Sons, +25 
poems and Inscriptions.......... . Gilder The Century Co., 1.00 
Forest Trees and Forest Scenery.................... Schwarz The Grafton Press, sh 

A. G. FISHER, Proprietor. ? 

Long Experience. 

Prompt. . . Reliable. 

-> TEACHERS’ = 

25 Bromfield St., Boston, 
Rooms 317--319. z 


Colorado 


We want competent teachers, 
We recommend no others. 


FRED DICK (ex-State Superintendent), Manager, 1543 Glenarm St., DENVER, COLO. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 
The Werner School Book Company has 
also taken the lead in the matter of sup- 


plementary reading for schools. The edi- 
torial branch of this company recognizes 


that there are various kinds of reading 
matter, dubbed “supplementary.” Some 
of it is good, some bad, and much of it 
indifferent. The material for additiona] 
reading in the schools, published by the 
Werner School Book Company, is 
adapted in subject matter, literature, il- 
lustrations, and grading to the, require- 
ments of the schoolroom. The “Four 
Great Americans” Series is a striking ex- 
ample of what has been accomplished in 
this direction. Dr. Winship says of this 
series of reading books that “In them 
heroism, patriotism, genius, and virtue 
have been placed upon a_ biographical 
throne.” 

It has been said of this company by a 
leading educational journal that “Its pub- 
lications invariably stand for some dis- 
tinctly new and valuable ideas.” This is 
a statement which the educators of the 
country will endorse, and especially those 
that have used in their schools any of the 


above-mentioned books. 


THE MANUAL ARTS. 


The first year of the new century has 
been marked by two movements in art in- 
struction which promise to be of some 


consequence, One has already been men- 
tioned in these columns, the formation of 
the Applied Arts Guild, and the sending 
forth of its voice,” the Applied Arts 
Book. The other is the organization of 
the Council of Supervisors of Manual 
Arts by Dr. James P. Haney, supervisor 
of manual training, New York City, and 
nine others prominent in art instruction. 
The first annual meeting of ‘the council 
was held at New Haven, Conn., December 
5-7. The program consisted solely of dis- 
cussions upon the papers of members 
which had been printed for that purpose 
in the year book of the council: “Single- 
handed Supervision,” by Frederick L. 
Burnham of New Haven; “The Super- 
visor as an Influence of Public Taste,” by 
James Hall, Springfield; ‘Principles of 
Constructive Design,’ Henry Turner 
Bailey; “Venetian Iron Work for Ele- 
mentary Schools,’ W. J. Edwards, Mal- 
den, Mass.; “The Psychologists on the 
Teaching of the Manual Arts,” Victor I. 
Shinn, Brooklyn; ‘‘The Manual Arts in 
Elementary Schools,” Dr. Haney; “Rela- 
tion of Art to the Pupil’s Needs,” T. M. 
Dillaway, Buffalo; “A System of Color 
and Its Application to School Work,” 
Ernest Batchelder, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
“Normal Preparation in Manual Arts for 
the Grade Teacher,” Charles F. Whitney, 
Salem, Mass. 

The discussions were of absorbing in- 
terest because of their absolute frankness 
and delightful spirit. All who were pres- 
ent agreed that the five sessions were 
among the most suggestive and inspiring 
art educational meetings ever held. . 

The organization stands for “the criti- 
cal discussion of questions immediately 
concerned with the advancement of the 
manual arts of drawing, design, and con- 
structive work in the public schools,” 


Active membership, which is limited to 
forty, is already a coveted prize, and the 
year book, a dignified volume, illustrated 
and bound in boards ($3.00, Dr. Haney, 
New York), is likely to be increasingly in 
demand by supervisors who intend to 
keep in touch with the best in their line. 


WINTER TOURIST TICKETS NOW ON 
SALE VIA SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILWAY. 

The Seaboard Air Line Railway announces 
that, effective October 15, 1901, round trip 
winter excursion tickets will be placed on 
sale to resort points on its lines in North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. These 
low trates, taken in connection with the su- 
perior service and fast schedules operated 
over this line, which is the shortest and best 
to Florida points, are brought to the attention 
of those who are planning winter tours. It 
will be distinctly to their advantage to obtain 
definite information, which will be cheerfully 
furnished by any agent or representative of 
the company. 

J.C. Horton, Eastern Pass’r Agent, 

1183 Broadway, New York City. 

W. H. Doin, Gen’! Agt. Pass’r Dept., 

1484 N. Y. Ave., Washington, D. C. 

C. L. Lonesporr, N. E. Pass’r Agt., 

306 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

J. R. Duvat, Passenger Agent, 

Cont'l Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 

R. E. L. BUNCH, Gen’l Pass’r Agt., 

Portsmouth, Va. 


“Yes, Mrs. Bonner wanted to send her 
daughter to Bryn Mawr, but she decided 
on Vassar.” 

“What influenced her decision?” 

“She couldn’t pronounce Bryn Mawr.” 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures. 


wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is , 


the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


Eaucaiional Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colle; 
Open to both sexes. Address 


and Schools. 
Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


M4*- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, Established 
for the advancement of art edu sation, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches cf iadustrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further pat ciculars apply at 
the echool, Newbury, corner of Lxeter St., ton 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
only. Especia! attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
both sexes. address the 


Principal, YDEN, A. M. 
RMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

sexes. Yor address the 

Principal, . P, BEOKWITH. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FrtoHBURG, Mass. 
. For catalogues address _ 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
SOME SPECIAL WANTS JUSJ NOW. 


This agency has registered more than 23,000 teachers and has all th lecords on file. Yet we sometime 
cannot find just the right one for a place we are asked to fill, Here are positions we have now under con 
sideration without just the right-candidates. 

Manual Training.—We have placed every manual training teacher registered, and Lave good places now 
for both men and women. 

Peru, South America.—We want a teacher of French and English for a fine private school in a large 
city. All traveling expenses are paid, and a salary of $50 a month and home is guaranteed, with chauce to make 
as much more by private teaching. 

Norma! Graduates at $400.—We have piaced nearly 200 such teachers this year, and our list is ex 
hausted. Such teachers who can take places at once will not have to wait long if well qualified. 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYKACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
| 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, W.Y 


Positions filled, 4,000. 
December and January are especial 


positions on short notice. Grade teachers in demand. Address C. J. ALBERT, 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


OCCUR during the fall and winter 
months and must be filled ee: 
ally 


B. F. CLARK Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 

TEACHERY’ manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 

AG EWC Y. best schools in the West ....... CHICAGO. 
MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY nd 


and FOR EIG N superior Professors, Rivne poy Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents, Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent yo- 
sitions all over the United States. Sveci-l advantages Courteous treatmert, 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 

ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Tx EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 13 


120 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS.---Also, Y. M. C. A. Bldg., Room 47,PORTLAND, ME. 


SCHERMERHOR 


Oldest and best known in U.8. Est. 1856. 
P. V. Huyssoon, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
JouN C. ROoKWELL, | Managers. 


3 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bldg. 
LoS ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block, 


CHICAGO, 208 Michigan Boulev’d. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. 
OSKALOOSA, lowa, 4 Evans Bidg. 


BosTON, Mass., 4 Ashburton Pl. 
New YorK, N.¥., 156 Fifth Ave. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
in that field. For full information write to : CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Rents and Sells Schoo! Property. 
Correspondence is invited. 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 
2-A Beacon St., Boston. 
¥. M. C. A. Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Send for Agency Manus&.. 


HARLAN P. FRENC*I. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N, Y. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency ” new ton 


Recommends coll and normal graduates, specialfsts, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
and tainiliee. Advises parents about WM. "PRATT, Manager. 


Se yun EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 


dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 


. Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 


HENRY SABILN, 
Des Mornzs, Iowa. 


to explain our plans to you. Address 


MANHATTAN BLpa. 


Vesset 
facilities for placing teachers 
Winship We have unequaled fac placing 


in every,part of the country. 
Teachers’ 211—215 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 
Agency. 


Pemberton Building, 
wh. F. JARVIS, 


AKREON, OHIO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. ALVIN F. PEASE. 
aen 


aaa oe 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. - 
. Recommends teachers heartily. 

New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


No. #1 9th St.. New Vork. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends superior teachers. 
; AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Teachers Wanted (24th Year.) St. Louis, Mo, 
HEN corresponding with our advertisers, 
please mention “Journal of Edueation. 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools.. 15 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 


Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 
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EDUCATION. 


Lippinco t’s Educational Scrics 


EDITED BY 


MARTIN@G. BRUMBAUGH, A.M, Pu D., 


Professor of Pedagogy, University of Pennsylvania, and Commissioner of 
Education for Puerto Rico. 


HE PUBLISHERS take pleasure in announcing 
the early publication of 
Volume 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


E. L. KEMP, A. M., 
Professor of Pedagogy, State Normal School, 
East Stroudsburg, Penn. — 


12mo. Cloth. 400 pages. Price, $1.25, net. 


This volume is an intelligent and concise presentation of 
the subject. It will be found to be conservative and thoughtful, 
and just and fair in its treatment of the various dominant educa- 
tional influences of the race. The author has made a thorough 
study from the original sources of the topics he discusses, and 
his work thus becomes an important introduction for the younger 
student to the rich and wide field of educational history. 


PREVIOUS VOLUMES ARE: 


Ihinking and Learning to Think. 

91.38. net. By Dr. N. C. SCHAEFFER. 

canes. TWO Centuries of Pennsylvania History. 
By Dr. ISAAC SHARPLESS. 


For a full line of School and College Text- 
books send for catalogue and terms, : : : 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Publishers Philadelphia 


CENTRE AVENUE SCHOOL, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
Orchard & Joralemon, Architeets, Niagara Falis, N. Y. 


THIS BUILDING IS SOUND-PROOFED BY 


Cabot’s Deafening 


‘THE MOST PERFECT DEADENER MADE.” 


It is not a mere felt or paper, but a thick, quilted cushion, which ab- 
sorbs and dissipates the sound-waves. Proof against moths, vermin, 
and decay, and uninflammable. A sanitary and scientific article, 
which has been used with great success all over the country. “ Next 
to light and ventilation, sound-deadening is the most important item 
of schoolhouse construction.” 

Special book on schoolhouse deafening, containing twenty plates 
of buildings, with sample of Quilt and catalogue, sent on request, 
free. : 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 
70 Kilby Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Agents at all central points. 


TWO NEW BOOKS. 
Holiday Songs Raphia and Reed Weaving. 


AND EVERY DAY SONGS AND GAMES. By ELIZABETH SANBORN KNAPP. 
By EMILIE POULSSON. The book will contain, also, a course in paper and 


Profusely Illustrated by L. J. Bridgman. cardboard construction, and another course in free 
This book has been long in preparation, and is | We4ving with strips of cover paper of contrasting 


published at great expense, but we expect tor it a | Cvlors. 
warm welcome on account of the reputation of | ‘The my and reed work will be unique and of 


Miss Poulsson,and a permanent popularity on ac-| great help to all who are looking for something 
count of its intrinsic merits. new and attractive for the lower grades. 


Attractive cloth cover. Bound in cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
11 East 16th St. 1333 Arch St. 168 Peachtree St. 122 McAllister St. 


Price, 82.00. 


New --Just Issued... 
PADDOCK’S MINERALOGICAL ANALYSES 


A Teacher’s Key to Mineral Science 


COMMON, usefal, educational minerals, carefully, fully analyzed, with 

2 tests and classifications; utilities, history, and physiographic relations. 
It is a small book, but crowded full of what you want right at hand in giving 

a lesson on Mineral nature. 


New Treatment, New Course, New Method 


Six 2-cent postage etamps (12 cents) enclosed 
to the author brings the book to you 


ELECTED educational Minerals fur- 


END for circulars of other Mineral pub- 
nished to teachers and schools. 


lications by the same author. 


|S 


MINER H. PADDOCK, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Address 


Manvat Traine Hicu Scnoor. 


Lessons in Geography 


By M. G. CHENEY, M. S. 


FOUND: a pleasing, practical, and thorough 
method of teaching Geography. Sixty-four class 
1. ssons. Eighth edition. Revised from census of 
Arranged ive pe student a broad a 
systematic knowledge of Geograph reparator 
to Regents’ and Snel examinat ons. 

Single copy, 25 cts. Send stamp for prospectus, 


M. G. CHENEY, Franklinville, N.Y. 


WINSHI 


Any Subscriber 


of the Journnat or Epvucation who would 
like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent toa friend cam be accommodated by 
sending us,on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 


New Encianp Pupiisnine Co. 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


An Elementary Experimental Chemistry 


A new text. For students in high schools and junior classes in colleges 
as well as for private learners. 


By W. F. WATSON, A. M., 
Professor of Chemistry, Furman University. 

‘*A most admirable text-book; one of the best, in fact, we have ever seen on the subject. 
The scheme of il.ustration can be highly commended. There are 20 full-page plates, showing 
all the apparatus and chemicals used in experiments. This is an entirely new plan. The 
text is clear, concise, and admirably written.””—Scientijic American, New York. 

‘* Teachers of elementary classes will do well to give this book a thorough trial.”—Chem- 


ical News, London, Eng. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


12mo, cloth, 320 pp., 20 full-page illustrations. Price, net, $1.25. Postage, 15c. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Summer Schools. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Harvard Summer School 
JULY 5 TO AUGUST 15, 1902 
Courses in Arts and Sciences and in Physical 
Training. The work is especially adapted to the 
needs of teachers. Women as well as men admitted 
to all the courses except in Kngineering and in 
Geological Field-Work. For pamphlet appy to 
J. L. LOVE, Clerk, CAMBRIDGE, Mass 
N. 8. SHALER, Chairman, 


Publishers. 


UNIVERSDLY 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY v New York. v 


N. E. Dept., 120 Summer Street, »<—~— 


BOSTON, MASS. 
1000 Questions 

Morit# 1000 Questions. For the Entrance 
inations to the New York High Schools, the 
N. Y. Normal College, College of City of N » Fa 
St. Francis Xavier College, West Point, An- 
napolis, and the Civil Service. 30 cents. 

Answers to same. 50 cents. 

Recent Entrance Examination Questions. For 
the New York Normal College, the College 
of the City of New York, St. Francis Xavier's 
College, Columbia College, the High Schoois, 
Regents’ Examinations, West Point, Anna- 

cents, 


Y Write for Catalogue, 
Price-List, 
Any Information. 


SUMMER SESSION 


Cornell University 


July 7 to August 16, 1902. 


94 COURSES IN 23 DEPARTMENTS 


Single Tuition Fee of $25. Inexpensive Living. 
For Circular and Book of Views, address 


THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


The National Correspondence Normal College 


FENTON, MICH. 


Prepares teachers for their examinations, gives 
them methods, hints, and helps for che schoolroom, 
and offers advanced courses in literature, lan- 
guages, sciences, and history for their improve- 
ment, 

Over 222 courses in Business, Pedagogy, and the 
Arts. Write for Catalog. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it 
at a genteel and uncrowded profession, poping. pe 
to $35 penis ? Situations always obtainably. You 
can be fitted at leisure hours to hold any position 
under our course of instructions. We are the orig- 
inal instructors by mail. 

HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
414 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


polis, and the Civil Service. 
Answers tosame. 50 cents, 
How to Prepare for a Civil Service FE xamina- 

tion, with recent Examination Questions and 

the Answers. 560 pages. $2.00. 
Craig s Com. School Questions with Ans. $1.50, 
Henry’ s High School Questions with Ans. $1.50. 
Sherrill’ s New Norm. Questionswith Ans. 1.50, 


HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 


<-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, New York City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store 


2 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 


subscription free. 
N, E. PUBLISHING CO. 
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